tis 


PROGRESS! FREE THOUGHT! UNTRAMMELED LIVES! 


BREAKING THE WAY FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS. 


Vol. VIIL.—No. 17._Whole No. 199. 


NEW YORK, 


SEPT. 26, 1874. PRICE TEN CENTS. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER.) 
Continental Life Building, 

22 Nassau STREET, New YORK. 


$500,000 
Subject to increase to..... 1,000,000 
This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 


TIONS, advances on SECURITIES and receives DE- 
POSITS. 


Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 


ES FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on CUR 


RENT BALANCES and liberal facilities offered to our 
CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. Wiimarta, Vice-President. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


a | Bankers, 
; No. 59 WallįSt., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month, : 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders. promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 


THE 


“Silver Tongue” 
ORGANS: 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. P. Needham & Son, 


| 143, 145 & 147 EAST 23d ST., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1846. 


Responsible parties applying for agencies in sec- 
tions still unsupplied will receive prompt attention 
and liberal inducements. Parties residing at a dis- 
ance from our authorised agents may order from our 
actory. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
LIST. 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


Psychometric Readings for persons who send me 
their handwriting, or who will call on me in person. 


Fee, $2. Address, 1,114 Callowhill strect, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, by | J. MURRAY SPEAR, 


Dr. E. WOODRUFF, 
Botanic Physician. 


OFFICE AT HIS 


ROOT, BARK AND HERB STORE, 


N 8 CANAL ST., UP STAIRS, GRAND 
k RAPIDS, Mich., 
Where for thirteen years every description of Acute, 


| ronu and Private Diseases have been suce 
h 1 e cessful 
r. ated surictly on Botanic principles. 7 


NO POISON USED 
ge Q Drawer 2201, 


LOANERS’ BANK| 


aha. Coungel at office Free | 


THE 


Western Rural, 


THE GREAT 
AGRICULTURAL & FAMILY WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF THE WEST. 

H. N. F. LEWIS, Editor and Proprietor, 

WITH AN 
Able and Practical Editorial Staff, 


AND AN 


EFFICIENT CORPS OF SPECIAL AND VOLUN- 
TARY CONTRIBUTORS. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 per Year; $2 in Clubs of Four or More. 


SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 


A PLUCKY PUBLISHER. 
[From the Chicago Daih/ Sun, Nov. 30, 1871.) 


“ One of the most remarkable examples of Chicago 
pluck and energy is given by Mr. H. N. F. Lewis, pro- 
priector of the Weslern Rural, one of the ablest and 
most widely circulated agricultural journals in the 
country. Mr. Lewis lost by the fire one of the most 
complete and valuable printing and publishing estab- 
lishments in the West, and also his residence and 
household goods. Yet he comes to the surface again 
with unabated ardor, re-establishes himself at No. 407 
West Madison street, where he has gathered new ma- 
terial for his business, and from which point he has 
already issued the first number (since the fire) of the 
Western Rural; the same size and in the same form as 
previous to the fiery storm. Nobody would imagine, 
on glancing at the neat, artistic head and well-filled 
pages of the Rural that anything uncomfortably warm 
or specially disastrous had ever happened to it. Suc- 
cess to Lewis and his excellent Rural. Chicago ought 
to feel proud of it.” 


The Largest and Handsomest Paper for 
Young People.” 


THE 


Young Folks’ Rural, 


A RURAL AND LITERARY MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF COUNTRY AND CITY. 


TERMS: 
$1.50 per Year; $1 in Clubs of Four or More. 


A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL BERLIN CHROMOS, MOUNTED 
AND VARNISHED, SENT POSTPAID As A GIFT TO 


EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER. 


The Young Folks’ Ruralis a novelty among publi- 
cations for Young People—entirely a “‘ new idea,” and 
different from any other in style and character, Six- 
teen pages and sixty-four columns—the largest news- 
paper in Chicago! 


WHAT “THEY SAY.” 


[From the Chicago Hvening Post.) 


“H. N. F. Lewis, Esq., the well-known publisher of 
that admirable weekly, the Western Rural, is publish- 
ing a monthly rural and literary journal, under the title 
of the Young Folks’ Rural. * * * Mr, Lewis 
is just the man to make it a ‘big thing. °” 


[From the Letter of a Western Mother .] 
“The Young Folks’ Rural is just what ou: dear 
childrenneed. Altogether it is a noble enterprise, and 
will do an untold amount of good. It is the ‘ parents’ 
assistant,’ and all thinking parents will join me in 
thanking you.” 


[From a School Teacher.) 


“Iam a teacher, and take the paper for the benefit 
and amusement of my pupils. Eyes are brighter and 


lessons better learned when the Young Folks’ Rural 
makes its appearance, 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 


Address, H, N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 
Chicago, 11, 
Both Western Rural and Young Folks’ Rural furnished 


for One Year for $3.00, 


‘CHARMING STORIES, INSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS, 


Ladies’ Own Magazine. 


THE [ONLY FIRST-CLASS LITERARY, HOUSE- 
HOLD AND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE IN 
THE WEST, 


AND | i 
THR ABLEST, BEST AND MOST POPULAR IN 
AMERICA, 


RAILROAD IRON, 


FOR SALE 
BY S. W. HOPKINS & CQ, 


71 BROADWAY. 


BEAUTIFUL POEMS, ‘ 
Live Editorials, Superb Engravings. 
OVER TWENTY ABLE WRITERS EN- 

GAGED UPON IT. 


Only $2.00 a Year, or Twenty Cents a Copy, 
o AND A 


TOLEDO,PHORIA 


SUPERB ORIGINAL OIL CHROMO, WORTH $5, 
FREE. 
SUBSCRIBE AND MAKE UP A CLUB, AND 
SECURE A HANDSOME PREMIUM. 


We will send the Laprms’ Own three months on 
trial for 50 cents, and allow that to count as the sub- 
scription if you renew for the balance of the year. A 
new volume begins July 1. 

LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, 
83 Park row, N. Y. 


Mutual Banking: 


Showing how Interest on Money can be abolished by 


WARSAW RAILWAY, 


SECOND MORTGAGE CON- 


VERTIBLE 7 PER 


CENT. CURRENCY BONDS. 


Freé Competition. 
By Wm. B. GREENE. 
Sixth thousand. Price 25 cents. 


Yours or Ming: 


An Essay to show the TRUE BASIS OF PROPERTY 
and The Causes of its Unequal Distribution. 


INTEREST WARRANTS PAYABLE 


OCTOBER AND APRIL, 


PRINCIPAL 1886. 


By E. H. Heywoop. 
Twentieth thousand. Price 15 cents. „We offer for sale $100,000 of the above bonds in 
block. By act of reorganization of the Company these 
bongs ars convertible into the First Preferred Shares 


ALSO, BY THE SAME, 


Hard Cash: 


Showing that Financial Monopolies hinder Enterprise 
and defraud both Labor and Capital; that Panics and 
Business Revulsions will be effectively prevented only 


”” FREE MONEY, 


Fifth thousand. Price 15 cents. 


of the Company, which amounts to oniy 17,000 shares 

and into the Consolidated Bonds (recently negotiated 
at Amsterdam) of six millions of dollars, which cover 
tbe entire line of 230 miles of completed road, to 
gether with all the rolling stock and real property, to 
the value of more than ten millions of dollars. ‘Ine 
road crosses the entire State of Minois and connecis 
with the mammoth iron bridges spanning the Missis 
sippi at Keokuk and Burlington, The income of the 
road for the year will net sufficient to pay interest on 


all the bonded indebtedness and dividend on the pr 


ferred shares. 
All the above sold wholesale and retail by 


the 


Co-Operative Publishing Co., 
PRINQETON, MASS, 


Fo: terms spply to 


CLARK, DODGE & 0, 


Corner Wall and Willen: Strega 
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THE WONDERFUL HEALER 
AND CLAIRVOYANT, 


Ma C. M. Morrison, 


2 
——- 


Diagnosing Disease by Lock of Hair, 
$1. (Give Age and Sex.) 

Address OSWEGO, Oswego Cor NEY., 
P.O, Box 1,822. 


DENTAL D NOTICE. 
DR. AMMI BROWN, 


- HAS REMOVED TO 
125 West Forty-second St. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


THEODORE PARKER, 


SIDNEY H, MORSE. 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vigor, equipoise’ 
breathe through the clay; the artist has so filled his 
own heart with appreciation of that noble life, that he 
has been able cunningly to mould it into those deli- 
cate lines which the character had wrought on the 
living fibre. We are tempted to exclaim, as we stand 
beside it, as the old artist did to his perfected work, 
à Speak, then !”— Hannah H. Stevenson. 


All the characteristics of my husband are in the 
bust—his greatness, his soodnessy his tenderness, his 
love. You cannot life to clay or marble; but you 
can represent it, AS ane Mr. Morse has done.—Ly- 
dia D. Parker to Hannah EB. Stevenson. 


The eyes, though but of clay, are gleaming with pos- 
sible indignation, with possible tears; the lips are get 
firm with the resolution of him who, ‘like Paul, could 
“fight a good fight” as wellas “ give a reason, ”— 
Samuel Longfellow. 


The first time I have seen Theodore Parker since he 
died.— Wm. Sparrell. 


The best representation of Mr. Parker ever executed 
in clay.—Boston Daily Globe. 


The face is strong and noble as it should be. The 
likeness is good.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Nothing appears for beauty alone, or finish, or to 
show me vanity ay mike All is forgotten in the 
man—the true, real, Yankee man, Theodore Parker,—— 
L. 8. H. in the Golden Age. SA 


Copies of this Bust, finely finished in plaster, $10 
each. Boxing for iS eee $1 Sains Proiehe 
or expressage paid by party sending order. Weight 
of box about fifty pounds. Orders may be sent to 


. H. MORSE, 
Room 13, 25 Bloomfield st, Boston, Mass, 


DR. J. €. PHILLIPS, 


Glairvoyant and Magnetic Healer, 
OMRO, Wis. 


D'sease diagnosed at a glance by Lock of Hair, by 
"etter stating age, sex and residence, 


GUARANTEES SATISFACTION, 
Examination and Prescription, $2.00. 


Dr. ee is faitnfal, teastworthy and successful. 
—0. Barrett. 

Dr. Phillips, Magnetic Physician, is meeting with 
good success.—Z, ¥. Wilson. : 5 
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TWENIY YEARS PRACTICE. 


DR: PERKINS 
Can be consulted as usual at his office, 


No. 9 FIFTH STREET (South Side), 
OPPOSITE PUBLIC SQUARE, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 


Or by mail, box 1 227, on the various symptoms of Pri- 
yate Diseases. The afflicted will take notice that Iam 
the only man on the American continent that can cure 
you of Spermatorrhea, Loss of Manhood, etc., caused 
by self abuse or disease. I challenge the combined 
medical faculty to refute the above statement by suc- 
cessful competition. The symptoms of disease pro- 
duced by nightly seminal emissions or by excessive 
sexual indulgence, or by self abuse are as. follows: 
Loss of memory, sallow countenance, pains in the- 
back, weakness of limbs, chronic costiveness of the 
bowels, confused vision, blunted intellect, loss of con- 
fidence in approaching strangers, great nervousness, 
fetid breath, consumption; parched tongue and fre- 
quently insanity and death, uniess combated by scien- 
tific medical aid. Reader, remember Dr. Perkins is 
the only man that will guarantee to cure you or refund 
the fee if a cure is not permanently made. Also re- 
member that I am permanently loeated at No. 9 Fifth 
street, S. S., opposite the public square, Kansas City 
Mo., and I have the largest medical rooms in the city. 


Call. and see me; a friendly chat costs you nothing, 
and all is strictly confidential. Post box, 1,227. 
Dr. PERKINS, 
Kansas City. Mo. 
JUST OUT. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN: 
By WINWOOD READE. 


Full 12mo. Cloth. 545 pp. Price, post paid, $3. 


“Tt is a splendid book. You may depend upon it.’ 

—Chas. Bradlaugh to the Publisher 
[From the “Daily Graphic.] 

“Those who wish to learn the tendencies of mod- 
ern thought and to look at past history from the stand- 
point of one who accepts the doctrine of evolution in 
its entirety, would do well to read this remarkable 
book. All theradicalisms of the times, in philosophy 
and religion, are restated here with remarkable vigor 
and force.” 

The Hartford “Evening Post’? says, “ That its 
brilliant rhetoric and its very audacity give it a fatal 
charm.” 


MASCULINE CROSS 


ANCIENT SEX WORSHIP, 


By SHA ROCCO. 

A curious and remarkable work, containing the 
traces of ancient myths in the current religions of to- 
day. i 

70 pp. 2% illustrations, 12mo. Paper, 5 cents; cloth, 
31. 

It contains an original chapter on the Phalli of Cali- 
fornia, which will be new even to.scholars. 1t is full 
of the deepest research and soundest scholarship. 

Published and for sale by 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 


36 Dey street, New York. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITY, 


Cedarvale, Howard Co., Kansas, 


Desire correspondence with persons wishing for a 
Community home. 


NOW READY. 


It is as INTEKESTING as any NOVEL. It should 
be read by every 


SPIRITUALIST. 


Spiritualists, who haye skeptical friends, should 
present them with a copy. 

And skeptics should read it at once. 

No intelligent person could have the arrogance to 
doubt the testimony. of the writers of this 


BOOK 


about the wonderful doings of the 
GREAT MEDIUM: 


There is a direct communication between this world 
and the next—a fact that all should know. 
Sixty-five pages of intensely interesting matter, 


PRICE, 50 CEN'ES. 
send direct to | 


©. H. FOSTER, 
14 West Twenty-fourth street. 


For Copies, 


“HOSTER PAMPHLET” 


1,204 CALLOWHILL ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Where the WEEKLY and other reform papers are kept 
for sale, and subscriptions received therefor. Where 
a register is kept of all who desire to form Communi- 
ties or Unitary Homes, and the location they desire 
and what they can do financially or otherwise to start 
one. 


Address as above, G. D. HENCK. 


Would you Know Yourself? 
CONSULT WITH 


A. B. SEVERANCE, 


The well known 


Physcrometrist and Clairvoyant. 


Come in person, or send by letier a lock of your 
hair, or handwriting or a photogray h; he will give you 
a correct delineation of character, giving instructions 
for self improvement, by telling what faculties to cul- 
tivate and what to restr ain, giving your present phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual ‘condition, giving past and 
future events, telling what kind of a medium you can 
develop into, ‘it any, ` what business or profession you 
are best calculated for to be successful in life. Ad- 
vice and counsel in business matters, 


HARMONIAL HOME, 


Also, advice in 
reference to marriage; the adaptation of one to the 
other, and whether you are in a proper condition for | 
marriage. Hints and advice to those who are in ua- 
happy married relations, how to make their path of 
life smoother. > 

Further, will give an examination of diseases, and $ 
correct diagnosis, with a written prescription and in- 
struction for home treatment, which, if the patients 
follow, will improve their health and “condition every 
time. if it does not effect a cure. He is eminently 
practical in all advice given, as thousands can testify 
from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, having letters 
daily from men and women for the last ten years. 
Has a word of sympathy and encouragement for the 
afflicted, advice and counsel.to the young, and some- 
thing for every one to help them to meet the strug- 
gles of life that will pay them more than ten fold for 


all the mouey required for the delineations. 
He also treats diseases Magnetically and other Wise, 


TERMS. 


Brief Delinestionnsacste.- A ia eek $1 00 
Full and complete Delineation.. 
Diagnosis of Disease........ 100 
Diagnosis and Prescription............. 200 
Full and complete Delineation, with Diagnosis 
andsPreseriptions pieces a O ones 5 00 


- 200 


A. B. SEVERANCE AND Mrs. J. H. SEVER- 
ANCE having recently opened 


A HOME FOR THE SICK, 


where they can take a few patients, especially in- 
vite all liberals and the public in general to give them 


Address (inclosing stamp) acall. For particulars call at or address by mail 
J. G@ TRUMAN, Secretary. | 41% Milwaukee street, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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A CHARMING NEW BOOK: 


immarielps of Love! 
BY J. O, BARRETT. 


—~— 


“What cannot be trusted is Q0t worth having. 
Soul-Seer. 


Axiomatie—Radical—Spir‘tual. 
Equality of the Sexes. 
Mioral Incidents. 


PERFECTED MARITAL RELATIONS. 


IMPROVED CHILDHOOD DEMANDED. 


SACREDNESS OF HOME. 


MATED SOULS IN THE EDEN OF LOVE. “ 


Bound in tinted paper, beveled boards, $1 50; post- 
age, 12 cents. Plain cloth, $100; postage, 12: “cents. 
“AddressAuthor, for copies, Glen Beulah, Wis. 


“Victor” S. M. Co.’s 


NEW SEWING MACHINE 


EBOCtOr” 


Runs very Easy. 
Runs very Fast, 
Runs very Still. 


HAS A NEW SHUTTLE SUPERIOR 10 
ALL OTHERS. 


Defies Competition. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
NEEDLE. 
Cannot be Set Wrong. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Address The “ VICTOR”’ S. M. CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y. 


Clairvoyant Medical Practice 
REMOVAL. 


Dr. Storer’s Office, 


(Formerly at 137 Harrison Ave.), 
Is now in the beautiful and commodious 


Banner of Light Building, 
Rooms Nos, 6 & 7, 
No. 9 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 
BOSTON. 
Patients will find this a central location, easy of ac- 


cess by horse-cars, either on Tremont or Washington 
streets, ` 


MRS. MAGGIE A. FOLSOM. 

This widely known Spiritual Clairvoyant examines 
Ek Gut from nine o’clock a. m., to five o’clock p, m., 
daily. 

DR. STORER will personally attend patients, and 
whatever spiritual insight and practical judgment and 
experience can accomplish will be employed as here- 
tofore in curing the sick. 

Patients it: the country, and all persons ordering 
Dr. STORER’S NEW VITAL REMEDIES for Chronic 
and NeryousD.seases, will addicss 


Br. H B Storer, 


! o. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston. 
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The Books and Speeches of Victoria C. Woodhull and 
Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 
at the following liberal prices: 

The Principles of Government, by Victoria C. Wood- 


nui EAER OOOO HACO CA EEE O OORE ROO 
Constitutional Equality, by Tennie ©. Claflin,....... 2 00 
The Principles of Social Freedom. .....eseesoseo..e 25 
Reformation or Revolution, Which ?.............++- 25 
The Elixir of Life; or, Why do we Die?........4 25 
The Scare-Crows of Sexual Slavery................ 25 
Tried as by Fire; or the True and the False Socially, 25 
Ethics of Sexual Equality... ... Ael Ae R ie 25 
Photographs of V. ©, Woodhull, Tennie C. Claflin and 

Col. Blood, 50c. each, or three for..... Geowoncocet (hy) 
Three of any of the Speeches 50c., or seven for,,.. °1°00 


One copy each, of Books, Speeches and Photographs for 6 00 
A liberal discount to those who buy to sell again, 


BY AND BY: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANOE OF THE FUTURE, 


BY EDWARD MAITLAND. 


CHAPTER X. [Continued.] 


“ You haven’t told us who he was,” said Avenil, who had 
entered during the relation. ‘‘ Was he an Italian ? ” 

** Ah, that is one of the strangest parts of the story,” said 
Bertie. ‘‘ When the people had done congratulating them- 
selves and each other, they bethought themselves of their 
deliverer; but on searching for him, he was nowhere to be 
found. The government has advertised the thanks of the 
nation to the unknown aerialist, and offered to make any 
acknowledgment of his services in its power.”’ 

“ Do you know any professional likely to have done it?” 

“I know none who has an aeromotive corresponding with 
the description of this one; and it is not like a professional 
to think of concealing himself after doing a piece of business. 
I suspect it was some accomplished amateur, though I know 
of but one in the world capable of the feat.” 

“ Could it have been Criss?” 

“ Here he comes to speak for himself,” exclaimed one of 
the girls, who was looking out of the window. And pres- 


` ently the Ariel alighted on the broad veranda, and Criss 


entered. 

But to all the questions with which they assailed him, he 
said only that he had hoped to escape being found out, and 
that the reason of his delay in returning was that he was so 
exhausted with the job that he had hurried off the moment 
he had let go the padre and the basket, and slept for twenty- 
four hours in a secluded nook on the opposite side of the 
mountain. 

“Well, there is an Italian countship waiting for you when- 
ever you choose to come out of your shell and claim it,” said 
Bertie. 

“Count Carol sounds charmingly,” exclaimed the girls. 
“You may find it of immense use when you fall in loye. A 
woman likes to be called Countess.” 

“Not a woman of much account, though, I suspect,” re- 
turned Criss, making his first and last joke, as he disappeared 
and went to his own room. 

“There, girls,” said Avenil to his younger sisters after 
Criss was gone. “You see, a woman who wants to catch him 
will have to be on her best behavior. By the way, has he 
ever shown any signs of falling in love, any preferences for 
any of your sweet sex ?”’ 

“Never,” said the youngest, Bessy Avenil, a blooming, 
practically-disposed damsel of nearly Criss’s own age, now 
about seventeen. ‘‘ And I believe he would need a good 
shaking to bring him to the point; or, rather, that a woman 
‘would haye to do the proposing herself. But I don’t believe 
itis ‘goodness’ that will Win him; at least, not if opposites 
have the most attraction for each other.” 

“At any rate, he won’t find his duplicate,” said another, 
who was a little older. ‘‘My belief is that he will be better 
Bingle, for he is just one to expect so much that he will 
always be disappointed with what he finds to be really the 
case. He seems to me like one of those men who in old 
times women would have thought it a sacrilege to love.” 

“ At any rate,’’ added Avenil, ‘“he has now proved himself 
to be something more than a visionary; so let us hope that 
this adventure will develop his practical side.” 

‘Meaning his matrimonial?” asked Bessie. 

“Do you know,” said Bertie to Avenil, ‘that I think you 
carry your aversion to the contemplativ® to the extreme.”’ 

“ Callit rather the unpractical speculative,” replied Avenil. 
““The world’s whole history down nearly to our own time 
has been little else than one long martyrdom, in which man 
has sacrificed himself at the altar of his own unverifiable 
phantasies. Ours is the first millennium of the Emancipa- 
tion. It is the product of that scientific spirit, which refuses 
to divorce belief from knowledge. It is not that I find dear 
Oriss’s disposition aught but of the noblest, but that I fear 
the indulgence of that style of thought may lead to his sym- 
pathizing rather with the world’s ancient worst than with 
its modern best.” 

“You know a good deal about his education,” said Bertie; 
“have you found him defective in his views of history ?” 


“No, far from it. The professor of history at his school 
told me the boy’s sympathies, as shown in his essays, were 
invariably of the widest and most radically catholic kind.” 

“And in chemistry, which you yourself undertook to teach 
him?” 

‘ Ah, there is an illustration of what I mean. He applied 
himself to that wita wonderful assiduity and success, making 
himself in a short time a complete master of chemical analy- 
sis. Then he suddenly dropped it, and on my inquiring the 
reason, said that it would not take him where he wanted to 
go, inasmuch as it failed to discover the universal entity that 
underlies all phenomena. It was not processes or stages that 
he cared for, but the ultimate analysis of things, whereby he 
could resolve the various material substances into their prime 
element. ‘Is it past finding out, Avenil dear?’ he cried, his 
eyes glistening with eagerness, as if his whole heart lay in 
discovering for himself what men cailGod. Of course I told 
him that it is past finding out by chemistry. 

“ ‘t But it must be there, and must be homogeneous!’ he 
cried, with the same eager manner. ‘If it is not homo- 
geneous, it is not God. I cannot think of God as made up of 
substances eternally and essentially different.’ And he went 
on to declare that if the crucible failed to carry analysis back 
to the stage where all things meet, and to reveal to-him the 
universal Substance or essential spirit of things, he should 
exchange the crucible of the chemist for the crucible of his 
own mind, and continue the search there. 


“Considering it a perilous temperament that prompts the 
longing to merge one’s individuality in the inscrutable uni- 
versal—for what else is the Nirvana of the Buddhist?—I 
endeavored to check his indulgence of it by saying that as 
our faculties, being themselves phenomenal, cannot transcend 
phenomena, it is clearly our duty to rest content with 
phenomena, and not seek to trespass upon forbidden’ground. 
He asked what the penalty is for making the attempt. I 
told him a wasted life, fatuity and oftimes madness, as the 
history of the world amply showed. And I spoke seriously, 
as I wished to impress him with a sense of the danger he 
runs through indulging his theistic tendencies. But he 
laughed, and said, with that winning way he has: 

“<t Dear Master Avenil, if I were made so, no doubt I 
should be able to remain content with mere phenomena, 
without seeking to know what it is that appears in and 
through them. But I feel that I am not made so. Suppose 
me, then, to be a bit of the universe, a conscious particle of 
the great whole, would you have me balk my longing to 
recognize, and be recognized of, the whole of which Iam 
a part? Nay, supposing the theory which you favor to be 
correct, and that it is only in our consciousness that the 
Universe attains self-consciousness, would you forbid Nature 
such crowning satisfaction as it may attain through my con- 
sciousness ?” 

“What could I say? Bertie, what would you have said?” 

“Tf the longing be genuine, fulfill your nature, only do not 
cultivate fancy to the neglect of experience.” 

“ Well, that is very mneh what I contrived to say, and the 
boy cried, ‘Ah, that is just as my own dear, wise Bertie 
would have spoken.’ 

“Heo added, too, that even if madness be the penalty for 
presuming to endeavor to penetrate the unfathomable, it was 
a penalty that was quite as likely to overtake him if he re- 
fused his nature full liberty of exploration. I suspect that 
his habits of physical discursiveness have something to do 
with this mental characteristic.” 

“Vou know his tavorite motto, which he inscribes in his 
most private entries?” asked Bertie. 

“ No, what is it?” 

“A text from Scripture, ‘One with.God.’” 

Avenil sighed, for he really loved the lad. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The women of the Avenil family, both for their connection 
with Criss and as types of a dominant class, deserve a special 
chapter to themselves. Although by desoribing our recent 
social developments, and the steps whereby our national 
church was brought into accord with them, I may delay my 
story, my readers must not think that I am digressing from 
the main purpose of my book. The connection may not be 
at once obvivus, but neither in these fortunate days is the 
special connection cbvious between the church and the 
female part of the community. It was not so in the times 
to which I shall have to recur in order to make my story, 
as a story of the day should be, an index to the manners of 
the age. 

I wish that it came within my scope fully to delineate the 
characters of old Mr. and Mrs. Avenil, who disappear from 
the scene about the time at which we have arrived. It is 
only permitted to me to say that they died as they had lived, 
contentedly resigned to the operation of the laws of that 
Nature which had ever been the subject of their deepest 
study. United, in harmony with the dictates of their con- 
sciences, in a marriage of the third class, and therefore 
trusting solely to their own sense of mutual fitness and sym- 
pathy for the continuance of their association, no cloud had 
ever intervened between them and the full sunshine of their 
happiness. Hand in hand they lived and loved and worked, 
trusting to their respect for the physical laws of life to find 
its due iseue in the development of their moral natures. So 
they passed through life cheerful, reliant and self-sustaining, 
emulating in their own method the consummate edse and 
enchanting rhythm of the order of the universe, keenly en- 
joying in their heyday the rewards reaped of knowledge and 
obedience, and, in their decline, still finding pleasure in 
tracing and recognizing the inévitable sequence of the steps 
which marked their decay. To the very last, their delight 
in studying the phenomena of the present made them in- 
different to those of the past or future. Neither regret nor 
hope found a place in their minds. Wherever is existence, 
they said, we shall find something worthy to be studied. 
Whatever lasts as long as we do is sufficient for us. Antici- 
pation serves only to spoil the actual. Anxiety about the 
future implies dissatisfaction with the present. Such was 


their religion, a term surely not misapplied, though devoid 
of that yearning toward a personified ideal which constitutes 
spirituality. š 

They left a large and distinguished family to: inherit a 
temperament in which the intellectual faculties dominated 
to the exclusion of the spiritual. For they held it as an 
axiom that the spiritual faculty which has not the intel- 
lectual and moral for its basis—that is, which ignores evi- 
dence and utility—is apt to be as pernicious as the imagina- 
tion which ignores experience and fact. Of this family, 
Mistress Susanna Avenil (to give the usual designation of 
women living in such wedlock as she insisted on) was the 
eldest, Charles himself coming next, and the younger ones, 
whom I have termed the Avenil girls, bringing up the rear. 
There was thus a very considerable interval between the 
eldest and the youngest of the brothers and sisters. 


Bright, intelligent, cheerful and active, the sisters were a 
model of self-helpfulness and prudence. Though not devoid 
of sentiment in regard to the delicate matters of the affec- 
tions, they were too practical in their management to let 
their affections minister to their discomfort. They had one 
and all asserted the privilege accorded to girls nowadays, 
of quitting the parental shelter at the same age that their 
brothers quit it, in order, like them, to follow the vocations 
they have chosen. : 

No sickly exotics were they, such as their foremothers of 
agés long past. For them was no herding together under the 
perpetual parental eye, like silly sheep sure to be lost if once 
they strayed; no sacrificing the individuality of their genius 
or their characters, and passing their lives in worthless 
frivolity or listless indolence, envious of the active careers 
of their brothers, powerless to earn or to spend, and absolute 
slaves to the exigencies or caprices of their parents, until 
marriage should come to deliver them to a new bondage. 
The days happily are long past, in which, while to men all 
careers were open, to women there was but one, and it de- 
pended upon the will of individual men to accord them that. 
It is little wonder that, thus placed, the women of those 
times should have devoted themselves to the pursuit of mar- 
riage, with an eagerness commensurate with the uncertainty 
of success, and reckless whether the issue promised ill or 
well. Nor is it strange that, caring nothing for the characters 
of the men, but only for their wealth, the women should 
have so deteriorated in their own characters that the men 
ceased to care for them, except as companions of the mo- 
ment, and declined to ally themselves with them in any but 
the most temporary manner. The literature of the Victorian 
era, just preceding the Emancipation, abounds in evidences 
of the hapless condition of the British female of that period, 
particularly in the middle and upper classes. It was the very 
intensity of the despair of any amelioration of her condition 
by conventional remedies that precipitated the radical change 
of which we are now so richly reaping the benefits, That 
this change was not effected long before, was owing, it must 
be confessed, to the timidity of the men, and their want of 
faith in the inherent goodness of the female heart. The men 
had suffered the women to retain their belief in ecclesiastical 
infallibility long after they themselves had abandoned such 
belief. The irrevocability of marriage, dictated as it was by 
priests, had at least the appearance of being a revenge taken 
by them for their own exclusion from it. It was the dis- 
astrous result of ecclesiastical restriction upon the relations 
of the sexes, far more than a process of rational investiga- 
tion, that opened the female mind to the baselessness of 
ecclesiastical pretensions. The men fought their own way 
to freedom by dint of hard brain-work. It was for them a 
battle royal between truth and falsehood, or rather between 
the right to obey the dictates of their own minds and con- 
sciences, and the claims of antiquated tradition. But they 
did not take their women with them. Wither through dif- 
ference of nature or difference of training, these were not 
amenable to the considerations which had influenced the 
men. Woman cared nothing for the abstract truth or false- 
hood of her religion. Her heart was the sole instrument 
whereby she judged such matters. The ordinance of the 
church which rigidly forbade all intercourse with the other 
sex, save on condition of an indissoluble life-long contract, 
had come to have the effect of abolishing even those very 
contracts. While those who were already involved in them, 
finding themselves unable to part, were driven more and 
more to desert. Woman had so far subordinated her intel- 
lect and moral sense to the authority of her priests, so far 
forgotten her heart, as to accept at their hands a deity and a 
faith which were independent of any considerations recog- 
nizable by those faculties. Her new-born infant might be 
consigned to everlasting torture for the omission hy its 
parents of a prescribed ecclesiastical ceremony; but the 
system that kept her from getting a husband in this world 
was intolerable. And by insisting on the absolute per- 
manence of the tie, ths church hal virtually, abolished 
marriage. ý 

That a great change was necessary and inevitable, was 
seen by both men and women long before the particular 
nature of the change could be forecast. The patience of the 
British people never received a more signal illustration. 
Desiring gradual amelioration, and not sharp revolution, 
generation after generation went on hoping against hope. 
But the evil continued to increase. The women flocked to 
their temples and performed ardent devotions; but they did 
not obtain husbands, neither did they lose the desire for 
(them. In those few generations, when the evil was at its 
worst, millions of fair, well-grown, noble-minded women 
lived and died in hapless longing to fulfill their nature and 
find a scope for their affections. The causes were numerous, 
but they were all traceable to one general cause—the viola- 
tion of naturallaw. Destructive wars, huge standing armies, 
colonization by males alone—these had served to destroy the 
proper numerical proportion between the sexes. Added to 
this was the artificial tone of society, whereby women had 
come to be regarded as weaklings unfit to bear the storms 
of life, or to help men to fight and win their way in the 
oe equal, however, to sharing the spoils after the vic- 
tory had been won. Even parents preferred to see theip 
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daughters pine and wither in singlehood, to their wedding 
on other terms. 

It was not to destroy, but to restore marriage that the 
country at length consented to extend the principle of 
limited liability to the relations between the sexes. The 
evil was at its height. when the Legislature passed an enact- 
ment recognizing as valid other contracts than those ou 
which it had hitherto insisted in marriage. As is well 
known, the relief was instantaneous, the morals of the coun- 
try were saved, marriage was restored, the family was pre- 
served. Many, remembering the ancient feuds, declared 
that this only was wanting to complete the triumph of 
Protestantism. Our institutions were now free from the 
reproach of immorality attaching to all vows involving irre- 
yooability. While many took this view of the indissoluble 
contract, unions without any contract were held in universal 
reprobation. People were free to make their own terms of 
partnership, but a contract cognizable by the State was re- 
garded as indispensable for all persons possessing self-respect, 
and to marry without a formal contract was, as is still the 
ease, regarded as highly improper. But it is for breaches of 
contract, whether formal or implied, that society reserves its 
strongest condemnation. 3 

The ingenuity of the lawyers proved equal to the require- 
ments of the new regime. Forms of contract suitable to all 
tastes and circumstances were duly invented. Practically, 
the marriages were (and are) of three kinds: those which 
were dissoluble only through the intervention of a court of 
law; those which required the mutual consent of the parties, 
and those which were voidable at the will of one of the 
parties. But in all of them room is generally found for legal 
assistance. They are called, respectively, marriages of the 
first, second and third class. 

Thus the sequel showed how huge is the mistake made by 
man when he seeks to regulate existing society by ideas be- 
longing to a remote past. The feelings of the living will not 
be ignored. Admitted to their due share in the council, 
they are an indispensable ally. The “ Maids’ Revolt,” as the 
woman’s movement, which had its origin on the other side 
of the Atlantio, was called, was an important contribution 
toward the achievement of “the glorious —Hmancipation,”’ 
which involved the utter fall of the old church system. 

It was a comparatively small spark that fired so great a 
train. Had the ecclesiastical mind been of a more practical 
cast, it would have consented to concessions that might have 
saved the edifice for a long time to come. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
© 


THE GREAT SOCIAL EARTHQUAKE. 


` [From the N. Y. Graphic.] 


MOULTON VINDICATING HIMSELF AGAINST HIS 
ACCUSER. 


To the Public: e 

I have waited patiently, perhaps too long, after giving to 
the public the exact facts and documents as they were given 
to me, in the statement prepared for the Committee of In- 
vestigation, of which they have made no use; nor did they 
call upon me for any explanation, or try to test the coherence 
of the facts by cross-examination, which, of course, I held 
myself ready to: undergo after I felt myself compelled to 
make an expose of the facts in full. 

I bad hoped that Mr. Beecher himself would, ere this, have 
made a denial of any intimation, insinuation or averment in 
his statement that I had acted in any way dishonorable to- 
ward him, or had endeavored, in the interests of Mr. Tilton, 
to extort or obtain by cajolery or promise any money from 
him; and as such a withdrawal, in accordance with truth as 
Mr. Beecher knows it, would have rendered it unnecessary 
for me to take any further part in the controversy between 
the principals in this terrible affair, I trusted that I never 
would have felt myself called upon to make further state- 
ments which; if made, must be in the nature of accusations 
against him. 

Failing in this hope, it seems to my friends and to myself 
that as a question of veracity is so sharply raised between 
Mr. Beecher and me, and as there area large number of well- 
meaning, confiding men and women who desire, if possible, 
+o believe him, and, although if the case between us were to 
be determined only by the thinking, scrutinizing people of 
the country, it would not be necessary to add another word ; 
yet, to prevent these good, religious persons from being led 
astray in their convictions, not only as regards Mr. Beecher, 
put that I may maintain the station in their minds which I 
feel I ought to hold as a man of honor and purity of motive 
and action in this disgraceful business, I propose, by the aid 
of documents which I hold, and the necessary narrative, to 
make them intelligible, aud by acomparison of Mr. Beecher’s 
statements with the documents heretofore published, to show 
that it is impossible for his statement to the committee to be 
true in many very important particulars, and that the issue 
of truthfulness is not between his personal averments and 
mine, but between him and the facts themselves. 

From his insinuations and inferences, if not the direct 
statements, feeling that my characteras aman as well as my 
truthfulness as a witness has been impugned, I will endeavor, 
in the first place, to reinstate myself so far as I may by show- 
ing at how late a day he held other and entirely different 
opinions of me. 

It will be observed that in my statement prepared for the 
committee I said that I refrained from producing any docu- 
ments or “any papers or proposals for the settlement of this 

controversy since it has broken out afresh, and since the 
publication of Tilton’s letter to Dr. Bacon and the call of 
Beecher for a committee;”’ and the reason was that in mak- 
ing the statement before the committee, I thought it unjust 
to the parties to parade before the committee the mutual con- 
cessions and arrangements made by the parties whom I had 
hoped, even at that late hour, might be saved from them- 
. gelves by an adjustment of the strife. 
Textract the following from Mr. Beecher’s statement to 


ihe committee; 


Until the reply of Mr. Tilton to Bacon’s letters, I never had a suspi- 
cion of his (Moulton’s) good faith and of the sincerity with which he was 
dealing with me; and when that letter was published, and Mr. Moulton, 
on my visiting him in reference to it, proposed no counter-operation—no 
documents, no help—I was staggered. 

If this averment were true, he was rightly “staggered,” 
and he rightly lost faith in me; forifI failed, in his then 
hour of peril, to dò everything that in me lay to his satisfac- 
tion to rescue him, I was not the friend that I had professed 
to be, or that he acknowledged me to be, and was nnworthy 
of his confidence or the confidence of any other. 

It will be observed that the letter of appointment of the 
Investigating Committee, of which Mr. Sage is chairman, 
bears date Brooklyn, June 27, 1874, which was drawn out by 
the publication of the letter from Tilton in the Golden Age 
on the 21st (?) of thé same month. 

Mr. Beecher’s statement was made before the committee on 
the 13th of August, wherein the accusation that I had desert- 
ed him first appears. Now, I aver that from the time of 
the preparation of the Bacon letter, before the 2ist of June, 
down to the 24th day of July, I was in almost daily consul- 
tation with Beecher and his counsel, at their request, as to the 
best method of meeting that publication and averting the 
storm that was imminent; and until the 4th of August I en- 
joyed his entire confidence and regard as much as I ever had, 
so faras any expression came from him; and, instead of man- 
ifestations of distrust, he gave me, both verbally and in writ- 
ing the highest praise for my friendly intervention. After we 
had been in consultation at my house, on the 5th of July» 
upon this subject, I walked with him, still continuing the 
conference, up past Montague Terrace, where we found Mr. 
Jeremiah P. Robinson, my business partner, standing at his 
door. We stopped and spoke to him, when Beecher, putting 
his arm around my neck and his hand upon my shoulder, 
said to Mr. Robinson: “God never raised up a truer friend 
toa man than Frank has been to me.” Mr. Robinson re- 
plied: ‘That is true,” and we passed on. 

On the 24th of July I received a letter from Mr. Beecher, 
asking me to return to him certain letters and papers in or- 
der to aid him in making his statement to the committee. 
As previous to the 10th, when Tilton made his sworn state- 
ment, I had refused the same request from him, I did not 
think it right to grant that of Beecher, because it seemed to 
me to be taking sidesin the controversy as between them, 
which I ought not to do; and especially, as he was about to 
make a statement of facts which were within his own knowl- 
edge, I did not see why he should need documents to aid 
him if the statement was to be a truthful one. I gave a ver- 
bal refusal to his counsel, who brought me the letter, and 
desired him to take the letter back to Beecher, which he de- 
clined todo. On that day Lleft town on imperative business 
and was gone until the 4th day of August, when I wrote 
Beecher a letter-giving an answer to his request in form, 
stating substantially these reasons, which letter he has pub- 
lished, together with a reply, which was the first manifesta- 
tion of unkindness of feeling I received from him. 

It must be borne in mind that the point of veracity which 
is thus raised between usis not whether my efforts for the 
adjustment of this controversy were wise or well directed, 
but whether it is true that I made any efforts to aid him, or 
deserted him, ashe asserts. Upon that point let the facts 
answer, which are, fortunately for me, so substantiated by 
documentary evidence, that as to them there can be no doubt. 
This is exactly what I did do: 

When I was first informed by Tilton that he was preparing 
a reply to Dr. Bacon for publication, I said to him that I 
hoped he would do no such thing, as it would lead to an ex- 
posure of all the facts. He said, in substance, that Dr. Bacon 
being a leading Congregationalist of New England, his state- 
ment would seriously damage him there, if not refuted, in 
his oharacter as a public man, and that he must reply or be 
deemed the “dog and knave” that the Doctor had charac- 
terized him, and be forever held to be simply a “‘ creature of 
Beecher’s magnanimity ;”’ that he had given to Beecher, as I 
knew myself from being present at the time, an opportunity 
to repair the mischief which Bacon had done him, asking 
Beecher merely to write a letter to Bacon making it clear 
that he (Tilton) was not the creature of Beecher’s magnanim- 
ity. Isaid to him: “Do you remember that Beecher plead- 
ed the embarrassments of his situation, which hindered him 
from doing such a thing as that without in reality making a 
confession?” Tilton replied: ‘* Beecher has acted in this 
matter simply with reference to saving himself, and thus 
leaves nothing for me but my own vindication by myself.” 

While the Bacon letter was being prepared I did not see it, 
but after it was written I thought it was but just to all the 
interests for which I was caring that I should see its con- 
tents, and therefore accepted an invitation from Tilton to 
hear it read. I again objected with great vehemence and 
warmth to its publication, in the presence of witnesses. 
After considerable discussion, finding it impossible to control 
its publication, I then sought to alter the phraseology of the 
inculpating portion of it in such a manner as would still 
leave opportunity for such a reply from Beecher as might 
satisfy Tilton and would prevent the disclosure of Mr. 
Beecher’s acts. After much persuasion I induced him to 
strike out the words in the letter’as originally written—‘“‘ Mr. 
Beecher has committed, against me and my family, a re- 
volting crime’’—and instead thereof to insert the words: 
“has committed against me an offense which I forbear to 
name.or characterize; thus omitting the word “family,” 
and substituting a softer word, ‘‘ offense,” susceptible of 
various interpretations, instead of “revolting crime ” against 
the family, which might have been regarded as capable of 
only one. When thus modified even, I told Tilton that I 
would rather give him, from my own pocket, five thousand 
dollars in gold than to have him publish it. 

During the time of the composition of the paper, while my 
importunities with Tilton were going on, I had frequent oon- 
sultations with Beecher in regard to the letter, in which I 
told him that I should do everything in my power to prevent 
its publication, which I most assuredly did, as more than one 
person can testify. He understood as fully from me ag I 


had from Tilton that he (Tilton) might be goaded in self-de- 
fense to expose Beecher for misbehavior toward his family. 
Afterward, on the day that it went to press, and before I 
knew that it had gone, at the office of the Golden Age T again 
urged Tilton, with every power of persuasion that [ had, not 
to publish it, and suggested certain other changes which 
would render Beecher’s course in regard to it less difficult. 

Immediately after the publication I sent for General Tracy, 
Mr. Beecher’s counsel, to come to my house in the evening, 
where I read him the letter. I called his attention to the 
change in the phraseology that I had procured from Tilton, 
and tried to show him that this letter, bad as if was, would, 
if properly met, be the means of arriving ata final settlement 
and peace between the parties, and safety for the families, 
for which purpose I had made a written aualysis of the letter 
in order to show how I thought the parties might be recon- 
ciled. I showed him that it did not charge a crime but an 
offense, for which it quoted an apology, and that Tilton, in 
the letter itself, stated that a settlement had once been 
brought about between him and Beecher upon the basis of 
that apology, which he deemedan honorable one, and which 
would have been observed but for the attacks upon him of 
Beecher and his friends, and the speech of Bacon to the stu- 
dents of Yale, and the articles in the Independent, which 
speech and articles Tilton had already given Beecher an op- 
portunity to qualify so far as they related to him (Tilton). 

At first Mr. Tracy did not accept this view of the case, but 
came to me a short time afterward and said that, after think- 
ing over my remarks and plans, he “had become converted 
to my. view of the case.” The question, then, was as to the 
best course for Beecher to take in relation to the letter; and 
upon this matter I consulted with Tracy, and he agreed with 
me that we should undertake to settle the controversy upon 
the basis of an “‘ offense.” 

A few days after the publication of the letter I met Tilton 
in company with three of his friends, when 1 again strongly 
represented the mistake which, in my judgment, he had 
made, especially toward himself, by the publication; and 
told him that he owed it to himself, his family and his friends, 
and to me in an especial degree, as well as all other interests 
involved, to help me to find a way still to suppress all further 
publication, and to bring peace and reconciliation between 
himself and Beecher. He said, in the presence of a witness, 
that he would say nothing more, and be satisfied if Beecher 
made no reply to the letter, and that he would not, publicly 
or privately, insist upon a reply; and, after discussing the 
policy of silence, or a reply by Mr. Beecher, I dictated to the 
party then present the following, which I said 1 would advise 
that Beecher should say in substance, in his lecture-room, to 
his church as a reply to the letter, or, if not, that he should be 
silent, with either of which courses Tilton had already ex- 
pressed himself satisfied. The paper is marked “ A.” 

MOULTON’S PROPOSED STATEMENT FOR BEECHER. 

“This church and community are unquestionably and justly interest- 
ed through the recent publication, by Theodore Tilton, in answer to Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, of New Haven. 

‘‘Ttis true that I have committed an offense against Theodore Tilton, 
and, giving to that offense the force of his construction, I made an apol- 
ogy and reparation such as both he and I at the time declared full and 
necessary. I am convinced that Mr. Tilton has been goaded to his de- 
fense by misrepresentations or misunderstanding of my position toward 
him. Ishall never be a party to the reopening of this question, which 
has been honorably settled as between Theodore Tilton and myself. I 
have committed no crime; and, if this society believes that it is due to 
it that I should reopen this already too painful subject or resign, I will 
resign. I know, as God gives me the power to judge of myself, that I 
am better fitted to-day, through trials and chastening, to do good than at 
have ever been,” 

This paper I now have,in the handwriting of the gentle- 
man who took itdown at the time, and who can testify to the 
accuracy of this statement. Upon hearing it read Tilton 
pledged himselt to peace and final settlement if Beecher 
would either speak or write the substance of the words 
above quoted or keep silont. 

Within a day or two—l think, the next day—I saw Beecher 
at my own house, and in the presence of a witness had a 
consultation in reference to the Bacon letter, and discussed 
the best way of meeting that letter. We first considered the 
policy of entire silence; next, what was best to say in case 
anything was said; and, at his request, I gave him a copy of 
the paper above set forth. He said he would like to submit 
it to a few of his friends, saying at the same time: “* I will 
copy it in my own handwriting, and not give it as yours.” 
It was fully agreed there that he would make no reply or 
take any steps in relation to the Bacon letter without con- 
sulting me, and that he would either keep silence or make a 
statement substantially like that which I had given him, as 
Tilton had told me in the presence of witnesses that he was 
committed to peace if Beechemt#siould take either of those 
courses. 

I saw Tracy, and asked him if Beecher had submitted to 
him any paper with reference to the Bacon letter. He said 
that Beecher had shown him a memorandum which looked 
like my handiwork. I asked him what he thought of it. He 
answered that he approved of it in the main, but made ob- 
jection to the words “ Ihave committed no crime,” saying 
that as adultery was no crime at common law, there would 
be an opportunity for criticism on that word as not being a 
sufficient denial. He suggested another doubt as to i pro- 
priety of the proposed action, because he did not know 
whether Tilton would keep faith or not. I replied that I 
thought he had already made a mistake in assuming every- 
thing against Tilton, and that if he should treat him with 
trust and confidence, he would get trust and confidence in 
return. “But,” I said, “Mr. Tracy, the trouble with you 
and the parties you represent is, that you expect everything 
from Tilton, and are willing to do nothing yourselves that 
requires courage and confidence.” He said he had had a talk 
a short time previous with Tilton, who had spoken, in his 
opinion, like an insane man, because he had replied to his 
remark that the world would never forgive him for having 
condoned his wife’s offense by saying: ‘‘I take a higher view 
than you or the world do on this question, a e I don’t be- 
lieve that I am to be blamed for having condoned my witfe’s 
offense, or that it will help the man who has committed th 
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munity would have made such words acceptable.” ‘‘ Well,” 


- counsel to advise me in this matter. As you know, he was 
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in his characterization of his conduct, because he had allowed 
Mrs. Tilton’s statement to be taken by the committee with- 
out his (Tilton’s) knowledge, and called to his mind some- 
thing that had happened in November, 1872, in retard to 
revelations that Tilton had made to him in confidence as to 
the Woodhull story, when Mr. Woodruff and myself were 
present, Tilton prefacing them with the statement: ‘You 
are to receive certain confidences; but if you do, will you 
feel yourself at liberty to act as the counsel of Beecher if we 
ever come into collision?” to which you replied, ““ Certainly 
not.” I said: “Mr. Tracy, Tilton thinks now your being 
counsel for Beecher is a violation of that promise, and will 
undoubtedly use severe language in regard toit. But since 
the interests you have at heart and we are now in charge of 
are so grave, you had better endeavor to conciliate him and 
not return his denunciations if he indulges in them. Appeal 
as strongly as you can to the great love I know he still re- 
tains for his wife, and try to rouse the pride which he has in 
her and his family.” 


Mr. Tracy came to the interview, as I had arranged, and 
met as I had expected the denunciations of Mr. Tilton, but 
received them with great forbearance, and then, with 
strength and pathos of language, with tears flowing down his 
cheeks, he made so eloquent and manly an appeal to Tilton, 
picturing with great force his wife’s tenderness and gentle- 
ness and apparent truthfulness before the committee, and 
her high eulogy of her husband, that Tilton was greatly 
moved and pacified therewith, and seemed desirous for recon- 
ciliation and renewed peace for his wife’s sake. Tracy said 
to him also that as the committee, to his knowledge, felt that 
there was an offense committed by Beecher against him, 
they would undoubtedly make any report that he (Tilton) 
could suggest upon the basis of almost any offense this side 
of adultery—indeed, that he could quite guarantee they 
would. 

In consequence of the assurances in this conversation, 
Tilton, who, as he informed us, had left his home never in- 
tending to go back to it, did go back, as he afterward told 
me, and there had a reconciliation with his wife, which is 
thus described in the statement of Mrs. Tilton to the com- 
mittee: 

The midnight following I was awakened by my husband standing by 
my bed. Ia a very tender, kind voice he said he wished to see me. I 
arose instantly, followed him into his room, and sitting on the bedside 
he drew me into his lap, said he was proud of me, loved me; that 
nothing ever gave him such real peace and satisfaction as to hear me 
well spoken of; that, meeting a member of the committee, he had 
learned that he had been mistaken as to my motive in seeing the com_ 
mittee, and had hastened to assure me that he had been thoroughly 
wretched since his rash treatment of me the night before, etc. 


When Tilton left my house that night he said that he 
would go home, and, with Elizabeth, agree upon a report to 
be made to the committee that would be satisfactory to 
them. This fact is confirmed by Mrs. Tilton in her state- 
ment, as follows: 

Theodore wrote a statement to present to the committee when they 
should call upon him, to all of which I heartily acceded. 

Mrs. Tilton evidently did not understand that the report 
was one to be made by the committee, but to the committee 
by Tilton. He returned the next day with such a report, 
which he had copied out as follows, and which is marked B: 


The undersigned, constituting the committee of Plymouth Church, 
to whom were referred certain recent publications of Dr. Leonard Bacon 
and Theodore Tilton, hereby present their unanimous report: 

The committee sought and obtained a personal interview with each 
of the three following-named persons, to wit: Mr, Tilton. Mrs. Tilton, 
and the pastor, a!l of whom responded to the searching questions of the 
committee with freedom and candor. Documents, letters, aud papers 
pertaining to the case were carefully considered. A multiplicity of de- 
tails, needing to be duly weighed, occasioned a somewhat protracted 
investigation. The committee hope that the apparent tardiness of their 
report will be compensated to the parties by rectifying an erroneous 
public sentiment, under which they have all suffered misrepresentation. 

I. The committee’s first interview was with Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton, 
whose testimony was given with a modesty and touching sincerity that 
deeply moved those who listened to it. Her straightforward narrative 
was an unconscious vindication of her innocence and purity of charac- 
ter, and confirmed by evidences in the documents. She repelled with 
warm feeling the idea that her husband was the author of calumnious 
statements against her, or had ever treated her with other than chival- 
rous consideration and protection. She paid a high tribute to his char- 
acter and also to the fortitude with which he had borne prolonged 
injustice. 

II. The committee further find that Mr. Tilton, in his relations with 
the pastor, hada just cause of offense, and had received a voluntary 
apology. Mr. Tilton declined to characterize the offense for the follow- 
ing reasons: First, because the necessary evidence which should accom- 
pany any statement would include the names of persons who had hap- 
pily escaped thus far the tongue of public gossip; next, that the apology 
was designed to cover a complicated transaction, its details difficult of 
exact or just statement; and last, that no possible good could arise from 
satisfying the public curiosity on this point. Mr. Tilton, after conclud- 
ing his testimony, respectfully called the attention of the committee to 
the fact that the clerk of the church had spoken calumniously of Mrs. 
Tilton during the late council, and had since unqualifiedly contradicted 
and retracted his statements as untrue and unjust, and he (Mr. T,) re- 
quested the committee to ratify and confirm that apology, making hon- 
orable record of the same in their report, which is hereby cheerfully 
done. A 

UI. The committee further find that the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
evidence corroborated the statements of Mr. and Mrs. Tilton. He also 
said the church action, of which Mr. Tilton had complained, had not 
been inspired by the pastor, but had been taken independentiy by the 
church; that the popular impression that Mr. Tilton had been in the 
habit of speaking against him was unjust to Mr. T., ard was owing 
mainly to the unwelcome introduction into the church of charges 
against Mr. T. by a mere handful of persons, who, in so doing, had re- 
ceived no countenance from the great mass of the congregation or from 
the pastor, He said that the apology had been invested by the public 
press with an undue mystery; that after having been led by his own 
precipitancy and folly into wrong he saw no singularity of behavior in a 
Christian man (particularly a clergyman) acknowledging his offense 
He had always preached this doctrine to others, and would not shrink 
from applying it to himself. 

The committee, after hearing the three witnesses already referred to 
felt unanimously that any regrets previously entertained concerning the 
publication of Mr. Tilton’s letter to Dr. Bacon should give way to grate 
ful acknowledgments of the providential opportunity which this publi- 
cation has unexpectedly afforded to draw forth the testimony which the 

ommittee haye thus reported in brief, hut in sufficient fullness, as they 


crime against my family to plead that I have.” Isaid to 
Tracy that I thought he was acting more foolishly than Til- 
ton in assuming, from such a remark as that, Tilton’s in- 
sanity. Isaid: ‘‘ You will get yourself and the people you 
represent into trouble, by just such statements, which only 
tend to incense; they do not tend to peace.” Tracy said 
that he did not believe that Tilton ever intended peace. I 
replied: “ There you make a mistake again, for I never yet 
have failed in any emergency, so far as I know, to get Tilton 
toacquiesce in what was fair to save all parties, except in the 
matter of the Bacon letter, and if you now go upon the as- 
sumption that he is a reasonable being, and as magnanimous 
as any of the other parties involved, you can have peace, and 
if you do not the responsibiltty must be upon yourselves.” 
He spoke in this conversation of Tilton’s great ability, and 
remarked that Tilton impressed him more and more strongly 
as a man actuated by high purposes. ‘ But,” said he, “he 
lacks balance.” We parted, agreeing to confer further upon 
this topic. 

On Sunday afternoon, July 5, after church services, I met 
Mr. Beecher walking with his wifein the street. He left her 
at Mr. Howard’s and went with me to my house. I expected, 
if he said anything, that he would have taken the opportunity 
of Sunday to make the statement to his people of his course, 
which I had prepared with reference to the Bacon letter, but 
had learned that hb had not so done, After we reached my 
house I said to him: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Beecher, you did not speak 
from your pulpit the words we talked over. I wish you had, 
because the great sympathy manifested for you in this com- 


said he, ‘‘ you know we agreed upon silence, and you are re- 
sponsible if I have made any mistake in not speaking.” 
** Very well,” said I. “I adhere still to the policy of silence 
as best; but if you say anything through the pressure that is 
brought to bear upon you, in my judgment what I wrote out 
is best, as Tilton has committed himself to a settloment if 
that is said; and if it is said, and he demands anything 
further, so far as I am concerned I shall destroy every paper 
and everything I have bearing upon the subject; and if he 
wants to open the fight he will have to open it without 
any aid or confirmation from me.” Mrs. Moulton was 
present, and Mr. Beecher asked her opinion of what I had 
written for him to say, and she told him that it was the only 
hope she had ever seen for a settlement, aside from a frank 
and manly confession on his part of his sin, aud asking man’s 
forgiveness for it as he expected God’s. Heo said to her that 
he would consider it, but that I was responsible for his having 
kept silence. 

We then went together toward Mr. Howard’s house, and 
while going there we met Mr. Robinson, when the conversa- 
tion took place that I have before related. Perhaps I should 
have added that the reason why he made the remark he did 
to Mr. Robinson was because [ had almost at the beginning of 
the affair told Mr. Robinson of all the facts concerning 
Beecher as I knew them and have now made them public, 
and had received from him valuable advice as to my conduct 
in regard to them, all of which I had communicated before 
that time to Mr. Beecher. 

As we walked on together, in the course of further conver- 
sation, Beecher for the first time told me that he had acqui- 
esced in the appointment of a committee of investigation, at 
which [ expressed considerable surprise, and told him I 
thought it was a mistake, but we would try to get. along even 
with that. He said he had had the naming of the committee 
himself, and gave me the names of most of them. I said: 
“l hops Shearman will not have anything to do with this 
committee.” He replied: ‘‘ We have purposely left him out. 
because we do not want any element in it that will cause 
trouble.” I said: ‘If this matter is to go before a committee 
of investigation I think I shall employ General Butler as my 


my counsel in another case, and I think well of his efforts in 
my behalf.” Beecher appeared pleased at my suggestion. I 
may as well remark here, once for all, that I did not send for 
General Butler as counsel until after Tilton’s sworn state- 
ment was prepared, and he arrived on the day it was delivered 
to the committee by Tilton, as will appear hereafter. As 
General Butler’s name has been connected more or less with 
the progress of this case, I may as well state that from the 
time he came into the case he has labored unceasingly to pre- 
vent any disclosure or publication of the facts. He has done 
everything he possibly could, both in advising me and acting 
with the other parties to the controversy, to avert the conse- 
quences of the exposure which has been made. In every 
phase that the affair has taken his counsel to me has always 
been that I should try and have the difficulty reconciléd, and 
that I should hold myself entirely impartial between the 
parties, acting as a friend to each, which advice I have en- 
deavored to follow, and have only beén driven from that 
position by circumstances which are too well known. I will 
further say that I never sent for him or counselled with him, 
except at the solicitation of the counsel for Mr. Beecher, un- 
til after Mr. Beecher’s letter of August 4, when he demanded 
of me his papers and letters. 

It seemed to me necessary to have able counsel, as many 
of the documents and papers were of a nature to implicate 
others, and it became important to know how far I might be 
liable for the use of their contents. j 

Mrs. Tilton made her first statement before the committee 
on the evening of July 8, without the knowledge of her hus- 
band, as both he and sho say, and because of which she says: 
“He asked who the gentlemen were; said no more, rose, 
dressed himself, and bade her good-bye forever.” The next 
day, July 9, I saw General Tracy, and we consulted.as to how 
Tilton should act, and as to what he ought to say with refer- 
ence to the denial of his wife, before the committee, of 
adultery on Beecher’s part. I made an appointment with 
Tracy and Tilton to meet at my house that evening on this 
subject. Mr. Tracy told me that Mrs. Tilton had made a 
very fine impression upon the committee. I told him that 
he must convey, with great impressiveness, to Tilton, this 
fact, and of the kindness with which she had spoken of her 
husband, I warned Tracy that Tilton might be quite severe 


double complication arose. 
and unexpected announcement by Mrs. Tilton to her hus- 


believe, to explain and put at rest forever a vexatious scandal. The 
committee are likewise of opinion, based on the testimony submitted to 
them, that no unprejudiced court of inquiry could have reviewed this 
case as thus presented in person by its principal figures without being 
strikingly 1mpressed with the moral integrity and elevation of character 
of the parties; and accordingly the committee cannot forbear to state 
that the Rev. Henry Ward Beccher, Mr. Theodore Tilton and Mrs. Til- 
ton (and in an especial manner the latter) must and should receive the 
increased sympathy and respect of Plymouth Church and congregation. 
(Signed) 

Meantime, Beecher had been engaged in preparing his own 
statement for the committee, and had the night before come 
down from Peekskill for that purpose, and also to attend the 
Friday evening prayer-meeting the next day, and I suppose 
had not learned what had been done. Very early Friday 
morning I received the following note, marked “ C”: 


BEECHER TO MOULTON. 
Fripay Morine, July 10, 1874. 

My Dear Frank—Can you be seen this morning? and, if so, when and 
where? Any time after ten would suit me best, but any other hour I 
will make do. Icame into town last night. 

Yours ever, H. W. BEECHER. 

I replied to him in substance—for I have not a copy, hav- 
ing been up very late the night before; indeed, I believe I 
was still in bed when I received it—that I was quite tired, 
and would have to be busy, expecting to meet Tracy and Til- 
ton again that day before Tilton should go before the com- 
mittee in the evening. In response to my reply I received 
from Beecher the following reply, marked “D”: 


BEECHER TO MOULTON. 

My Dear Frank—My papers are all here, and it would be far more con- 
venient to have you here if you are not too tired. 

Yours, H.W. BEECHER. 

In reply to this I informed Mr. Beecher that I was to meet 
Tilton at my house, that I would be in consultation with him, 
and advised him to come there and meet him also, as I hoped 
matters were in process of adjustment, and received from 
him on the same day the following note, marked “E”: 


BEECHER TO MOULTON. 

My Dear Frank—I do not know as it is necessary to trouble you 
I only wanted to read you the heads and outline of a statement. When 
I do speak I intend to be believed. Of course, I shall not publish until 
Ihave seen you. But time is short. The crisis is at hand. Iwill not go 
forward long as heretofore. When I say, will not, I mean can not. 
Events are masters, just now. 

There is no earthly reason for conference with Mr. T. It makes noth- 
ing better; everything worse. The matter isin a nut shell. No light is 
needed, only choice, Yours gratefully. H. W. BEECHER. 

July 10, 74. 


I frankly confess that I felt hurt at this note, because I be~ 
lieved that I had been-acting for the best in his behalf, and 
that matters were in process of adjustment. It seemed to me 


to be another cry of despair on his part, whereas I believed 
instead that he should have conferred with Tilton as his 
counsel had done. 


During the day of ihe 10th Tilton’s report drafted for 


the committee above quoted was submitted to Mr. Tracy, 
who said that with a few alterations that were not material, 
he thought he could have it adopted by the committee. 


On the evening of the same day, the 10th of July, in res- 


ponse to the invitation of the committee, and in pursuance 
of the policy that had been marked outin our conferences 
with General Tracy, Tilton appeared before the committee 
and made a brief statement. Neither Tilton nor myself 
knew at that time what were the terms of the commission of 
the committee, or what were to be the extent and purpose of 
their inquiry, but both supposed that its purpose was to en- 
deavor to settle the trouble between Beecher and Tilton, 
and not for the purpose of a full investigation of all the 
facts. This idea I had got from Mr. Beecher in the conversa- 
tion which I have before related; and I had therefore sup- 
posed, as I stated to him, that I thought we could get along 
with the committee. 


The first statement of Tilton before the committee not 


having been made public, I cannot know its terms, but he re- 
ported to me the substance of it as I find it made by him in 
his preface to his sworn statement of July 20 to the same 
committee; and as he was addressing the same individuals as 
to the facts which had taken place before them, I assume it 
to be a true statement. 


It is as follows: 
I call you to witness that on my first brief examination before your 


committee I begged and implored you not to inquire into the facts of 
this case, but rather to seek to bury them beyond all possible revela- 
tion. 


On the morning of the next day, the llth, a new and 
It consisted first of the sudden 


band at six o’clock A. M. that she meant to desert her home 
and family, and in a few moments afterward she carried 
this intention into effect by going to make her abode with 
Mr. and Mrs. Ovington; next, by the simultaneous publica- 
tion, in that morning's newspapers, of the letter of appoint- 
ment of the committee by Beecher, dated the 27th of June 
previous, but which letter had been kept back and not sent 
to the church until Tuesday, July 7. That letter called to 
have “some proper investigation made of the rumors, insinu- 
ations, or charges made respecting my conduct as compro- 
mised by the late publication made by Mr. ‘Tilton. * * * + 

On the same day Tilton came to see me, and, announcing 
to me his wife’s desertion and calling my attention to the 
above publication, was excited by these simultaneous events, 
which seemed to him to be part of a pre-arranged plan of ac- 
tion, and also excited him to great indignation. He said that 
Beecher was again playing him a trick, as he had done before 
when he attempted to settle the matter, by now appointing 
a committee to make examination of the facts, then gettin g 
his wife surreptitiously to go before the committee and ex= 
onerate him fully from the charges of adultery, then tempt- 
ing her openly to desert her husband, so as to show that he 
(Tilton) had always been in the wrong, and was simply the 
creature of his magnanimity; and that now Beecher should 
have a full statement of all the facts and documents if it de- 
stroyed him, his wife, or his, family; that justice should be 
done at length and the truth be known; that if Plymouth 


! Church chose to accept an adulterer for its pastor they should 
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have the opportunity to doit; and that he was going home 
to prepare his full statement, and wanted me to give him the 
documents and evidence with which to doit. Upon my re- 
fusing to do so, he said that I was a traitor to him, because I 


had gone into this controversy in the beginning as his friend. 
Itried to pacify him; said everything I could to quiet him, 


assuring him that although we had been mistaken as to the 
purpose of the committee, yet, as Beecher had named them 
all, he had done so in his own interest, and would be surely 
able to control them. He said that Beecher, by the terms of 
his letter of appointment, had challenged him before the 
world, and he accepted the challenge. I told him that I saw 
nothing in the letter which prevented him from standing 
upon the terms of the Bacon letter that an offense only had 
been committed. But he said that this was simply folly on 


my part—indeed, called me a fool for so believing, and said: 


“Tf you choose to desert me in this emergency of my lite, I 
will stand by myself and fightit alone.” I appealed again to 
him for his children’s sake, saying: “I cannot be in sympathy 
with any course of yours that will simply blast them and 
ruin your household and yourself.” But he was obdurate 
and left me, reiterating his determination to make a full 
statement of the facts. Indeed, I had never seen a man so 
much changed ashe had beenina few hours. In reference to 
this change in Tilton, I quote the following from Mrs. Tilton’s 


statement: 


I rose quietly, and, having dressed, roused him only to say, ‘* Theo- 


dore, I will never take another step by your side. The end has, indeed, 


come!” He followed me to Mr. Oyington’s to breakfast, saying I was 
unduly excited, and that he had been misrepresented, perhaps, but leay- 
ing me determined as before. How to account for the change which 
twenty-four honrs had been capable of working in his mind than many 


years past, I leave for the eternities with their mysteries to reveal. 


The causes of the change had, indeed, been revealed to me 


in a much shorter time. 


I did not callupon Mr. Beecher upon this matter because I 
pelieved he was in sufficient trouble already, and I was de- 
voting all my energies to keeping Tilton within the bounds of 


reason as to his own course. 


On the same day—the lith—I received an invitation. from 
the committee to appear before them on the 13th, which is as 


follows, marked “F”: 
SAGE TO MOULTON. 
BROOKLYN, July 11, 1874. 
Francis D. MOULTON, Esq.; 


Dear Sir; The Examining Committee of Plymouth Church, at the re_ 


quest of Mr. Beecher, haye appointed the following gentlemen, yiz.: 


From the church—Henry W. Sage, Augustus Storrs, Henry M, Cleve- 
lund. From the Society—Horace B. Claflin, John Winslow, S. V. White 
—a committee to investigate, in the interest of truth and justice, certain 
charges made by Theodore Tilton in his recent ‘letter to Rey. Leonard 


Bacon, which compromise the character of Rey. Henry Ward Beecher. 


The committee are informed that you have some knowledge of matters 
involved in the case, and instruct me respeetfu'ly to invite you to appear 
before them on Monday evening next, July 13, at 8 o’clock, at the resi- 
dence of Augustus Storrs, Esq., 34 Monroe place, and furnish them with 


such facts as are within your own knowledge in the matters under inyes- 
tigation. Very truly yours, H. W. Saas, Chairman. 


It will be observed that the committee only desired that 1 
should ‘‘furnish them such facts.as were within my own 
knowledge in the matter under investigation.’’ The curious 
phraseology of this requirement would be quite patent to 
any one as the committee could hardly suppose that I had 
been called in to be a personal witness of any intimacies, 
guilty or innocent, between Beecher and Mrs, Tilton, and 
my statement, if so confined, would have been necessarily 
very short; and I might well suppose that the invitation was 
so worded in order that I might make no disclosure. 

On my return to my house on Monday afternoon, at ten 
minutes to six o’clock, I received the following note from 
Mr. Beecher, marked ‘‘ G:’’ 

BEECHER TO MOULTON. o 
MONDAY, 5 P. M. 

My Dear Moulton—Will it be convenient for you to call around here 
any time this evening after half-past six? I shall be in and can be 
secure from interruption. Ineed to see you. 

Truly yours and ever, H. W. BEECHER. 

To which I immediately replied. in a note as follows, 
marked ‘‘H:”’ 

MOULTON TO BEECHER. 
Monpay, 5:50 P. M. 

My Dear Sir-—I shall be at home until 7:15 P. m.; I am almost tired or 


would go to you. There will be no interruption here. 
Truly yours, Franois D. MOULTON. 


Your last note grieved me. Ihave an invitation to appear before your 


committee this evening. , 
In reply to which I received the note heretofore published 


in my former statement, marked “JJJ,” which is as follows: 
JULY 13, 1874. 

My Dear Frank—I will be with you at seven or alittle before. I am 

ashamed to put a straw more upon you, and have but a single consola- 

tion—that the matter cannot dis/ress you long, as it must soon end: 

that is, there will be no more anxiety about the future, whatever regrets 


there may be for the past. 

Truly yours, and ever, H. W. BEECHER. 

In pursuance of this note Mr. Beecher called on me and I 
read him the statement which I was to make to the com- 
mittee that same evening, and he approved of its tone and 
character, and declared it, as I therein stated, honorable to 
both parties so far ag I was concerned. I had also read the 
same to Tilton, and he agreed in the same opinion as to the 
propriety of its tone. WhatIdid say has already been pub- 
lished, and contains, in the closiug part, the advice to the 
committee which I had before given to Beecher. 

The interview was somewhat hurried, as I left him to go to 
the committee. 

Seeing in some newspaper a supposed interview of a com- 
mitteeman, who claimed to speak for Beecher, in which was 
reported Beecher’s opinion of what I had said before the 
committee, I called upon him (Beecher) in reference to that 
and other business, and, after the usual kindly salutations, 
I told him that I thought his committeemen were acting very 
foolishly in attempting to throw slurs or imputations upon 
me, and recited the facts, as I felt certain that he did not 
authorize or countenance the report. He told me that he 
had not seen the paper at all and knew nothing about it. 
We then commenced a discussion of the situation, and I 


spoke of the fact that Tilton was preparing a statement, at 
which he expressed regret and sorrow. I told him Tilton 
had deemed the publication of the correspondence as to the 
appointment of the committee a challenge to him to come 
forward and make a full statement of all the facts; and that 
he regarded the act of his wife leaving his house a hostile 
one, prompted by the committee under the inspiration of 
Beecher. He said—as had already been published by an in- 
terviewer—that he had not authorized the publication of the 
letter of appointment at all; that he had intended to keep 
things quiet in accordance with my suggestion; but that now 
he thought he was compelled to make a statement, which 
statement he read to me, and which, while it took very much 
blame upon himself as to his course toward Tilton and his 
family, of course denied all guilt, but which thoroughly ex- 
onerated Tilton from any dishonorable act toward him. I 
expressed myself to Beecher, as I was, very much pleased 
with this statement, and said that if it was made to.the com- 
mittee before Tilton should make his, as Beecher informed 
me he'intended to do, I had no doubt that I could prevail 
upon Tilton to agree to the statement proposed and to allow 
the whole matter to drop; and as evidence of his disposition 
to do so, I showed Beecher a report which Tilton had once 
consented might ke made by the committee, provided 
Beecher’s statement exonerated him (Tilton) from any dis- 
honorable act. This report was in Tilton’s handwriting, a 
copy of which I showed Beecher, and is marked “‘I:” 
PROPOSED REPORT OF COMMITTEE BY TILTON. 

The committee appointed to inquire into the offense and apology by a 
Mr. Beecher alluded to in Mr. Tilton’s letter to Dr. Bacon, respectfully 
report that upon examination they find that an offense of grave character 
was committed by Mr. Beecher against Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Tilton, 
for which he made a suitable apology to both parties, receiving in return 
their forgiveness and good-will. The committee further report that this 
seems to them a most eminently Christian way for the settlement of 
differences and reflects honor on all the parties concerned. 

Said Beecher: ‘ Will Tilton agree to that?” I answered: 
“He would have agreed to that, and I hope he will continue 
in that mind; for although he is writing his statement, yet I 
am dealing with him as I have dealt herefore, allowing him 
to exhaust himself in writing out the statement, and then 
using my influence to suppress the publication, and I have 
no doubt I can do it again.” 

The conversation then turned as to what reply Tilton ought 
to make to Beecher’s statement, which he had first read to 
me, if it were accepted by the committee. Thereupon 
Beecher stepped to his desk and wrote out the following for 
me to take to Tilton as the substance of what he should say 
in reply to Beecher’s statement, and I was to use my very 
best exertions and all the influence I could over Tilton to have 
him agree to it. That paper, every word of which was written 
by Mr. Beecher, so that there is no opportunity for mistaking 
its language, Ihave in my possession. It is marked “J”: 
BEECHER’S PROPOSED STATEMENT FOR TILTON TO MAKE. 

The statement of Mr. Beecher being read, and if striking favorably, 
then a word sent, substantially thus, to committee: 

I have been three years acting under conviction that I had been 
wronged, but was under the imputation of being the injurer. Ilearn 
from a friend that Mr. B., in his statement to you has reversed this and 
has done me justice. I am willing, should he consent, to appear before 
you with him, and dropping the further statements, which I felt it to be 
my duty to make for my own clearance, to settle this painful domestic 
difficulty—-which never ought to have been made public—finally and 
amicably. 

I left Mr. Beecher with this proposed statement for Tilton 
in my hand, went to Tilton, tried to persuade him not to 
publish—not to make his statement to the committee on the 
evening of the 20th, at which time they had summoned him— 
but found him exceedingly obdurate. He again asked me for 
documents and papers, which I refused, and I then left him, 

Several publications were made about this time as to what 
was to be the nature of Tilton’s statement, which caused great 
anxiety to Mr. Tracy and myself, who had consultations on 
this matter. Accordingly, on Sunday, the 19th, I received the 
following note from Mr. Tracy to meet me, evidently written 
in consultation with Beecher, because the note-paper bears 
precisely the same water-mark and is of the same texture 
as that of the notes which I had just previously received 
from Mr. Beecher from his House. It is here inserted, 


marked “K”: 
TRACY TO MOULTON. 


$ BROOKLYN, July 19, 1574. 
F. D. MOULTON: 

My Dear Sir—Will you name a time and place to-day where I can see 
you? I think it important. S 

Yours truly, B. F. TRACY. 

We met, and it was there determined between us, upon my 
suggestion, that I should make one more attempt to prevent 
Tilton making his statement to the committee. Previous to 
the reception of this note, at Tracy’s suggestion, I had sum- 
moned my counsel by telegraph to meet me in New York on 
Monday, the 20th. At the meeting on Sunday I found Tracy 
impressed with the idea that the documents relating to this 
affair had been destroyed, and that Tilton could not verify 
by the originals any statements from them. I answered him 
that that was not the case; that all the documents were in 
my hands with the single exception of Mrs. Tilton’s con- 
fession, which had been returned to Tilton and destroyed, 
as Beecher knew; and that I should feel myself obliged to 
produce them before any tribunal which would compel 
testimony. 

On the morning of the 20th, by arrangement with Tracy, I 
went with my counsel to Tilton’s house, and there we both 
strenuously and urgently argued with him against the making 
of his statement to the committee that evening. We repre- 
sented to him that such a statement would be ruin to him- 
self, his family, and to Beecher, and that it was not for the 
interest of either or of the community that so great a 
calami-y should happen as the exposure of all these facts. 
Tilton reiterated that he had been challenged by Beecher; 
that he had given his word to the committee that he would 
appear, and that if they were there he would do so, and that 
if he should refuse to appear Beecher’s advisers would insist 
that he had no facts and was afraid to appear. It was then 


suggested to him that if the committes did not meet that 


evening and he held himself in readiness to appear before 
them, that would be a sufficient answer to any such charge, 
and he was again persistently urged to take that course if a 
meeting of the committee could be prevented. Tilton ex- 
hibited great reluctance even to that, whereupon I felt ob- 
liged to tell him that I should consider this course in thus 
presenting the matter against Beecher a personal affront to 
myself, and that in such case I should take all the means in 
my power to prevent his statement being effectual. To this 
appeal, put to him in the strongest language I could com- 
mand, Tilton finally consented, first, that if the committee 
were not present, so that he might be excused from appear- 
ing before them that evening, he would not publish his state- 
ment or let its contents be known until a future meeting of 
the committee, when I suggested to hini the course that had 
been agreed upon by Beecher and the statement which had 
been prepared by Beecher might be submitted to the com- 
mittee and an amicable report made. 

After getting Tilton’s consent I drove around to Mr. 
Tracy’s house, took him into the carriage, and we drove to 
my house together, with my counsel. When we arrived 
there we narrated to Mr. Tracy what had taken place at 
Tilton’s, and he (Tracy), agreeing that this course was best, 
undertook to get an adjournment of the committee till Wed- 
nesday evening, and suggested that it might be difficult to 
find them before the meeting, in which case it was under- 
stood that he himself would not be present on that evening. 
I undertook to see Tilton and have him agree that if Tracy 
should not be present he would refuse to go on until a sub- 
sequelit meeting, on the ground that he desired Tracy to be 
there to cross-examine him after he had made his statement. 

Mr. Tracy left my house for that purpose, and soon after 
returned and reported that he had called upon the chairman 
and left him a formal note, saying that he could not be present 
at the meeting of the committee and requesting the adjourn- 
ment; that he had been to see another member of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Cleveland, but failed to find him. He then left, 
saying that even if the committee held a meeting he would 
not be present. 

I then saw Tilton, stated the difficulties about getting an 
adjournment of the commitiee, and asked his acquiescence 
in the arrangement not to deliver his statement to the com- 
mittee if Tracy was uot there. I made efforts to detain him 
at dinner until after eight o’clock, in order that the commit- 
tee might adjourn before he came. He left my house after 
eight o’clock, and, not soon returning, in avout an hour after 
I sent a messenger to the committee to learn what was being 
done, who returned with the word, to the unspeakable grief 
and surprise of myself and my counsel—who had co-operated 
with me in the interest of Mr. Beecher, as I had requested 
him—that Tilton was reading his statement to the commit- 
tee! Alniost in despair, but with a last lingering hope of 
preventing the public exposure of this unspeakably perni- 
cicus scandal, and to make one last effort, I went down to 
the house of the committee, and waited the coming out of 
Tilton, and conjured him not to give any copy of his state- 
ment for publication, hoping that the committee would see, 
as I did, that the necessities of the welfare of the whole com- 
munity required that it should not be made public; and I 
got him to consent so to do; and on the next day I was pres- 
ent when he refused the request of a personal friend to allow 
it to be published in the Herald. The manner of its publica- 
tion has been explained in the card of Mr. Maverick, a pub- 
lication made without Mr. Tilton’s consent or knowledge, 
and to the indescribable grief of both of us. 

After the publication I saw nothing but strife and wretch- 
edness, and nothing was left for me to do but to hold myself 
sternly aloof and allow the parties to fight it out without the 
aid of any documents or knowledge in my possession. 

On the 24th of July I received a note from Beecher by the 
hand of Tracy, written on the same cross-lined water-marked 
paper as the note of Mr. Beecher of the 19th of July, request- 
ing that I would send him the papers and documents in my 
possession, which note is inserted, marked “ L”; 

BEECHER TO MOULTON. 
JULY 24, 1874, 

Uy Dear Mr. Moulton—I am making out a statement, and need the let- 
ters and papers in your hands. Will you send by Tracy all the originals of 
my papers. Let them be numbered and an inventory taken, and I will 
return them to you, as soon as I can see and compare, get dates, make 
extracts or copies, as the case may be. 

Will you also send. me Bowen's heads of difficulty and all letters of my 
sister, if any are with you. 

I heard you were sick, Are you about again? God grant you to see 
peaceful times, 

Yours faithfully, 

F. D. MOULTON. 

I said to Mr. Tracy that he had better take back that note, 
as I could not, in honor and conscience, give up the docu- 
ments to either party to aid them in the preparation of state- 
ments against each other. Mr. Tracy suggested that per- 
haps I might send copies, to which I answered that that 
would seem to me the same breach of honorable obligation 
as to send the originals, and that. it was impossible for me to 
have them copied, as I was about to leave town. 


On the day of my arrival home, August 4, I received an in- 
vitation from the committee to come before it the next day, 
asking me only to bring the documents referred to in Tilton’s 
statement. Having seen in the public prints that it was said 
that Beecher had received no answer from me to his request 


H. W. BEECHER., 


of July 24, I sent him the letter which has been published, of ` 


the date of August 4, explaining in form what I had gaid in 
substance through Mr. Tracy. 

At ten minutes to eleven of that evening a letter was 
brought to me purporting to be signed by H. W. Beecher, but 
not in his hand-writing, asking for the production of all the 
documents before the committee, but which afterward, Mr. 
Sage, chairman of the committee, certified to be a correct 
copy of the original, which is here inserted, marked “M ”; 


BEECHER TO MOULTON, 
BROOKLYN, July 28, 1874, 
My Dear Friend—The Committee of Investigation are waiting mainly 
for you before closing their labors, I, too, earnestly wish that you 
would come and clear your mind and memory of everything that can 
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bear on my case. I pray you also to bring all letters and papers relating 
to it which will throw any light upon it, and bring to a result this pro- 
tracted case. 7 

I trust that Mrs. M. has been reinvigorated, and that her need of your 
care will not be so great as to detain you. 

Truly yours, 

F. D. Mouton. 

Correct copy of original. 


H. W. BEECHER. 
H. W. SAGE, Chairman. 


The letter of Beecher’s of August 4, heretofore published, 
was the first indication that I had ever had from Henry 
Ward Beecher of unfriendliness, and I have the very best 
reason for knowing that the harsh portions of it were the 
suggestions of others and not of his own mind. 


After receiving these notes of Beecher’s, I came to the con- 
clusion that if Tilton also consented I would make the full 
statement before the committee, which I have since pub- 
lished. When I began the preparation of my statement I 
did not design to include the letters of Mrs. Hooker and her 
brother, or Mr. Hooker, because, as they had only a collat- 
eral bearing upon the controversy, I was very unwilling to 
drag the name of Mrs. Hooker, for whom I entertain the 
highest respect, into this matter. But having seen in the 
newspapers an attack in advance upon Mrs. Hooker’s sanity, 
inspired by the friends of Mr. Be2cher, and Beecher, through 
the advice of his counsel, as 1 believe, having asserted that I 
retained letters of his brother and sister that were not given 
into my keeping as part of the documents in this controversy, 
I felt it at once dus to the lady’s position and myself that 
‘they should appear, and hence they were inserted. 


After Tracy had learned by my published letter that I 
wuuld go before the committee and make a full statement, he 
desired most earnestly that I should do no such thing, bring- 
ing to bear every argument that occurred to him to dissuade 
me therefrom, and among others, that if I made the state- 


ton, and that Beecher’s friends would thereupon’ make a 
charge of blackmail against me. I told him in the presence 
of my counsel—for whom I had again sent at his (Tracy’s) re- 
quest—that that would not come out on cross-examination, 
for the facts in regard to the money were already fully dis- 
closed in my statement, and that in that transaction there 
was nothing dishonorable on Beecher’s part, or my own that 
I should fear seeing the light of day. Tracy strongly assured 
me that I ought not, under any circumstances, to disclose the 
letters and documents in my possession; that I was bound, 
by every principle of honor and sacred obligation, to keep 
them private; and that it would be better, both for Tilton 
and Beecher, that I should do so. 


At his suggestion I called a meeting on Monday morning of 
some of Mr. Beecher’s friends, and some of my most valued 
friends who could be got together, to lay before them this 
proposition. At that meeting my counsel advised that there 
were two honorable courses before me. One was to seal my 
lips as to the personal statements, and produce no documents 
but those of which extracts had been made and already been 
put before the committee, as it would be but just to both par- 
ties that, a part of a paper being seen, the whole should be 
known; or to make a full and complete statement of all the 
facts and documents, both parties having consented. These 
alternatives were discussed in the meeting of my friends, 
and by a majoricy of them it was determined that less harm 
would come to the community, to the families of the parties, 
and to the parties themselves if [ took the former course. 
Yielding to the advice of those I so much respected, I con- 
cluded to go before the committee and make the simple state- 
ment of an intention not to take part in the controversy, and 
producing only the letters which had in part been before 
them in Tilton’s statement, reserving the right to protect my 
own honor and purity of action in this matter if attacked, as 
I have since done. 

In order that the exact credit due to Mr. Beecher’s state 
ment may be seen and its value as testimony may be fully 
appreciated as compared with the facts and documents that I 
shall hereafter bring forward in my own vindication, I am 
compelled to notice some other patent misstatements in this 
special plea of counsel made in behalf of Mr. Beecher, if not 
by himself; and one of the first in order which claims atten- 
tion is the averment in his statement that “ the only copy of 
Mrs. Tilton’s confession was torn in pieces in his own pres- 
euco ” on the night of the 30th of December, 1870, an act 
about which he could hardly be mistaken. On the contrary, 
I have stated that that paper of ‘‘ confession” was delivered 
into my hands the night of the meeting of Beecher and Til- 
ton at my house, when Beecher was first charged with his 
adulteries with Mrs. Tilton; and afterward, when I de- 
manded the retraction of him, he asked me: “ What willyou 
do with it if I give it up?” Ianswered: “Iwill keep it as I 
keep the confession. If you act honorably I will protect it 
with my life, as I would protect the other with my life.” I 
may be allowed to say here that at this remark I made refer- 
ence to the pistol in my overcoat pocket, which I always car- 
ried in the night, as emphasizing the extremity of my defense 
of the papers. Yet Mr. Beecher says ‘‘ he made no verbal 
threats, but opened his overcoat, and with some emphatic 
remark he showed a pistol.” Why misrepresent? Is it pos- 
sible that he gave his confidence at once to a man who ex- 
torted a paper from him with a pistol?) Yet Beecher’s com- 


mittee make a point of this prevarication in their argument» 


for the accused. 


After the tripartite covenant I handed back that same 
paper to Tilton at the request of his wife, in order that she 
might be satisfied, and herself destroy it. $ 

Now, which of these statements is true? Let contempo- 
raneous facts and acts answer. 


It will be remembered that that meeting was on Friday 
night, the 30th of December, 1870. Mrs. Tilton sent me a 
note, heretofore published, dated the next Saturday morn- 
ing, in the following words: 


SATURDAY MORNING. 
My Dear Friend Frank—1 want you to do me the greatest possible 
favor, My letter which you have, and the one which I gave Mr, Beecher 


- i his dictation last evening, ought both to be destroyed, Please bring 


ment it would have to come out in the cross-examination own mouth. It will be remembered, so far from Beecher 
that I had received money from Beecher for the use of Til- 


both to me and I will burn them.. Show this note to Theodore and Mr. 
Beecher. They will see the propriety of this request, 


Yours truly, E. R. TILTON. 


The ‘“‘letter ” referred to, of course, it will be seen, is the 
“ confession,” the only letter I then had of hers referring to 
this matter. 

And again, to show that I cannot be either mistaken or 
untrue, L refer to Mrs. Tilton’s note to Beecher of April 21, 
following, heretofore published: 


FRIDAY, April 21, 1871. 
Mr. Beecher—As Mr. Moulton has returned, will you use your influ- 


ence to have the papers in his possession destroyed? My heart bleeds 
night and day at the injustice of their existence. 

Would not Tilton have caused such a paper to be preserved 
after he had founded an accusation upon it? This falsehood 
was put in by Beecher’s lawyers, lest Tilton might produce a 
copy, as my statement had not then been published with its 
documentary evidence. 

Still another variation from the truth occurs in Beecher’s 
statement in regard to the destruction of the “ letter of con- 
trition.” In his explanation of it he speaks as follows: 

I did not trouble myself about it till more [sic] than a year afterward 
when Tilton began to write up his case [of which hereafter] and was 
looking up documents. I wondered what was in this old memorandum, 
and desired to see it for grea‘er certainty, so one day I suddenly asked 
Moulton for that memorandum, and said, “You promised to return it to 
me.” He seemed confused for a moment and said, “Did 1?” ‘ Certainly,” 
Tanswered. He replied that the paper had been destroyed. On my putting 
the question again, he said, ‘That paper was burned up long ago;” and 
during the next two years, in various conversations; of his own accord, 
he spoke of it as destroyed. I had never asked for nor authorized the 
destruction of this paper. 

Upon this point I have said in my statement that I retained 
that ‘‘letter of contrition ” as one of the papers necessary to 
keep peace between the parties, and I now add that this was 
well known to Beecher, and I shall prove it at last from his 
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believing, within more than a year afterward, that it had 
been destroyed and burned up, that in April, 1872, Mr. 
Samuel Wilkeson, Beecher’s friend, who acted in the capacity 
of counsel in his behalf in drawing up the tripartite covenant, 
wrote me the following letter, heretofore published in my 


statement, dated the same day with that remarkable cove- 
nant: 


SECRETARY’s OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY, 
New York, April 2, 1872. 

My Dear Moulton—New for the closing act of justice and duty. Let 
Theodore pass into your hand the written apology which he holds for 
the improper advances, and do you pass it into the flames of the friendly 
fire in your room of reconciliation. Then let Theodore talk to Oliver 
Johnson. J hear that he and Carpenter, the artist, have made this whole 
affair the subject of conversation in the clubs. 

Siucerely yours, 


NORTHERN Pacrrio RAILROAD COMPANY, t 


SAMUEL WILKESON. 
Did Beecher or his friend want me to burn a “ letter of coon- 


trition ” in April, 1872, which Beecheravers I had told him and 


he believed had been burned long previous? But again, in 
Beecher’s letter of June 1, 1873, he says: “The agreement [tri- 
partite covenant] was made after my letter through you was 
written. He [Tilton] had had ita year.” Yes, from January 1, 
1871, to April 2, 1872. Does Beecher really believe himself when 
he says that I told him that letter was long before burned 
up? He had not seen his letter of June 1 when this falsehood 
was told for him. In view of such false statements is the 
anxiety of his counsel to get his letters and papers out of my 
hands, so they could square their stateménts by them, at all 
wonderful? 

As bearing upon the want of veracity in the matter that we 
have just considered -as to the destruction of the ‘letter of 
contrition,” I take leave to call attention to a like misstate- 
ment as to the original preparaton of this same “letter.” 

I have stated that it was written ont according to the dicta- 
tion of Mr, Beecher. As an honorable man, looking only to 
a settlement between the parties, and at that moment cer- 
tainly without any other possible motive which could be im- 
puted to me, I could have only desired to reproduce exactly 
the words of Beecher, which I did do with exactness; and 


the most cursory examination of the phrases will show them 
to have been his words and not mine. Iam not in the habit 
of using such language. Indeed, I hardly believe myself 
capable of composing it. I should not myself have used the 
phrase: ‘‘ Humble myself before him as I do before my God.” 
I was not used to that kind of expression, nor the phrase: 
‘Toward the poor child lying there praying with folded 
hands.” I never called a woman of nearly forty years old a 
“poor child”? in my life. T did not know that she “ was 
lying’ anywhere with folded hands. Beecher did, because 
he says in his statement to the committee that she “lay 
there white as marble,” like a statue of the old world, palm 
to palm, like one praying, thus reproducing four years after- 
ward, almost the identical phrase and picture which he con- 
veyed to me, and which I put in the “ letter of contrition.” I 
could not have used the phrase: “I have her forgiveness,” 
because I did not know whether he had it or not, except as 
he told me, and if I had acted upon my belief in the matter 
I should suppose that he had not. This letter, after being pre- 
pared by me, was read by him before he put his signature 
to it. 

The explanation put by Beecher in his statement—that 
“ this paper was a mere memorandum of points to be used by 
him [me] in setting forth my [his] feelings. * * * But 
they were put into sentences by him [me] expressed as he m 
understood them, not as my [his] words, but as hints of my 
[his] figures and letters to be used by hım in conversing with 
Tilton. * * * Itisamere string of hints, hastily made by 
an unpracticed writer, as helps to his memory in represent- 
ing to Mr. Tilton how I felt toward his family ’’—all this ex- 
planation is a mere afterthought made up for the purpose of 
explanation merely. Beecher always treated this letter as 
his own in all the after conversations we had upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Samuel Wilkeson, Mr. Beecher’s friend and acting 
counsel, could have known nothing of that paper except from 
Beecher, as I had never told him or anybody else, save Lil- 
ton, anything of its contents, and both Beecher and Wilke- 
son supposed it was delivered by me to Tilton, as it was in- 
tended to be, And in his letter heretofore published, spea'x- 
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= ` tha Fitton 
ing in the interest of Beecher, Wilkeson calls fie a 
apology which he holds for the improper advances.” _ 

Beecher’s letter of June 1, 1873, just before quoted, he speaks 
of it as “my letter that he [Tilton] had over ayear,” not “a 
memorandum for the purposes of conversation,” written by 
an unpracticed writer, which did not represent his thought, 


I have said this was an afterthough: 


t. The reason for so 
beliéving, 


outside the intringic evidence from the documents, 
is that when this controversy was about being renewed be- 
cause of the publication and speeches of Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
which brought it on again, I was in consultation with Beecher 
upon what might be the effect of them, and predicting that if 
Bacon went on he would surely reopen the whole matter. 
In that conversation Beecher said to me—and I remember 
his words exactly, because it was quite a startling proposition 
—“ Can’t we hit upon some plan to break the force of my let- 
ter to Tilton ? Can’t we hit upon some form of note from 
you to me in which you shall sete that that letter was not, in 
fact, aletter at all, but simply a memorandum of points of 
my conversation made by you for the purpose of expressing 
more accurately my thought and feeling toward Tilton and 
his family.” I said, “I will think of that, but we must wait, 
1 think, until the necessity arises before determining what I 
ought to doin that regard.” He said, “I will prepare such 
a note, and you read it over carefully and seo whether or not 
it is possible for you to sign it.” I said, “ Very well, prepare 
the note and I will consider it; but as you put the proposition 
now, of course it wouldn’t be true.” He never showed me 
such a note if he prepared it. PEN 

Another instance, to show how this lawyer’s statement of 
Beecher cannot be trusted, I find stated in these words: “T 
never resumed my intimacy with the family; but once or 
twice I went there sogn after my reconciliation with Mr. Til- 
ton, and at his request.” 

Is this avermént true? I confess that I believed it substan- 
tially true at the time I prepared my published statement, 
supposing that Beecher was acting according to his distinct 
instruction to Mrs. Tilton im his letter of February 7, 1871, 
and in accordance with his promise to me to have no further 
communication with Mrs. Tilton except through myself. I 
extract as follows, the whole letter having been published: 

In him (Moulton) we havea common ground. You and I may meet in 
him. The past is ended. But is there no future—no wiser, higher, holier 
future? May not this friend stand asa priest in the new sanctuary of 
reconciliation and mediate and bless you, Theodore, and my most un- 
happy self ? Do not let my earnestness fail of its end. You believe in 


my judgment. I have put myself wholly and gladly in Moulton’s hands, 
and there I must meet you. 


This is sent with Theodore’s consent, but he has not read it, Will you 
return it to me by hishands, I am very earnest in this wish for all our 
sakes, as such a letter ought not to be subjected to even a chance of 
miscariiage. Your unhappy friend, H. W. BEECHER, 

Could Beecher have written that sentence of me if, as his 
committee reports, forty days before I had extorted a paper 
from him with threats by a pistol, for which they gay I ought 
to have been handed over to the police? 

And therefore I pus forth in my statement what, when I 
prepared it, I believed to be trug. I said: 

On the same day there was conyeyed to me from Beecher arequest to 

Tilton that Beecher might write to Mrs. Tilton, because all parties had 
then come to the conclusion that there should be no communication be- 
tween Beecher and Mrs. Tilton, or Beecher and Tilton, except with my 
knowledge and consent, and I had exacted a promise from Beecher that 
he would not communicate with Mrs. Tilton or allow her to communi- 
cate with him unless I saw the communication, which promise, I believe, 
was, on his part, faithfully kept, but, as I soon found, was not on the 
part of Mrs. Tilton. Permission was given ® Beecher to write to Mrs. 
Tilton, and the following is his letter— 
—which is the letter of February 7, 1871, from which the 
above extract is made, I had no intimation that he received 
any correspondence from Mrs. Tilton that did not go through 
my hands, and certainly that he made none to her, or visited 
her. But since the preparation of that statement there have 
come into my hands certain letters from him to Mrs. Tilton 
that now show me he was unfaithful to his promise to me, 
and that he kept «p his intercourse clandestinely with her,in 
violation of his solemn promises, his plighted faith to the 
wronged husband, to his own imminent and deadly peril, 
without the knowledge of his (Beecher’s) wife—for doing all 
which things there could have been but one incentive. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, on the question of veracity of 
his statement as to the renewal of his intimacy with Mrs. 
Tilton, that some of these letters should be compared. 

In her letter, dated January 13, 1871, written to a female 
friend—which certainly will not be claimed to have been dic- 
tated by Tilton—Mrs. Tilton says: X; 

My faith and hope are very bright, now that I am off the sick bed, and 
dear Frank Moulton is a friend indeed. (He is managing the case with 
Mr. Bowen). We have weathered the storm, and I believe without harm 
to our dest * * * * These glanders have been sown broadcast. I am 
quoted everywhere as the author of them. Coming in this way and form 
to Mr. Bowen, they caused his [Tilton’s] immediate dismission fron 
both the Independent and the Union. Suffering thus both of us, sO un- 
justly—(I knew nothing of these plans)—anxiety night and day brought 
on my miscarriage; a dissappointment I have never before konwn—a 
love-babe it promised, you know. I have had sorrow almost beyond hu- 
man capacity, dear——. Itis my mother? 

I do not quote the whole letter, as it has been already pub- 
lished and may be referred to. The peculiarity of the lan- 
guage of this extract should be noted. We find Mrs. Tilton- 
on the 30th of | ecember sick in bed with what she states to 
have been a miscarriage a few flays before of what promised 
to bea “‘love-babe, you know”’—a very curious expression 
from a woman nearly forty years old and the mother of six 
children, to describe a child begotten in lawful wedlock; es- 
pecially when, as Mrs. Tilton now asserts, she and her hus- 
band had been fiercely quarelling for many months, and, Bes- 
sie Turner testifies, even to blows. Within six weeks of her 
getting off her sick bed; arising from that confinment, where 
Beecher says she lay white as marble, with eyes closed as in 
a trance, with her hands on her bosom, palm to palm, Äke 

one in prayer, she writes the following invitation to Beecher, 
which I received from his hand: 


WEDNESDAY, 
My Dear Friend; Does your heart bound towards all as it used? So 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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THE ULTIMATUM. 
FROM THE SPEECH ‘‘ TRIED AS BY FIRE.” 

Sexual freedom, then, means the abolition of prostitution 
both in and out of marriage; means the emancipation of 
woman from sexual slavery and her coming into ownership 
and control of her own body; means the end of her pecuni- 
ary dependence upon man, so that she may never even seem- 
ingly have to procure whatever she may desire or need by 
sexual favors; means the abrogation of forced pregnancy, 
of ante-natal murder, of undesired children: means the birth 
of love children only; endowed by every inherited virtue 
that the highest exaltation can confer at conception, by 
every influence for good to be obtained during gestation and 
by the wisest guidance and instruction on to manhood, in 
dustrially, intellectually and sexually. 

——— tH n 


NATIONAL SPIRITUAL CONVENTION. 

In accordance with Article I., chapter 5, and Article I., 
chapter 7, of the Constitution of the Universal Association 
of Spiritualists, the Provisional National Council issue this 
call for a National Convention, to be convened in Parker 
Memorial Hall, Boston, on Tuesday, September 15, and to 
extend during three days. 

This Convention is expressly for the purposes of discus- 
sion and propaganda; and all Spiritualists, Socialists, In- 
fidels, Materialists, Free Religionists and Free Thinkers are 
cordially invited to attend and join in the effort to advance 
the cause of truth and human welfare. All subjects in which 
the good of the race is involved will be legitimate themes 
for discussion and for set speeches. Those who propose to 
speak upon specific subjects are requested to prepare their 
speeches, so that they may be published in the regular pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. 

By order of the Provisional National Council. 

- VICTORIA ©. WooDHULL, President. 


———_>-+@ 
AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


Mr. James Redpath says, in the Boston Herald, that “a 
Spiritualist told me that the ‘World of Spirits’ was bound 
that the whole story (the Tilton-Beecher case) and all the 
stories should come out.” It is believed that there are few 
Spiritualists in the country, either radicals or conservatives, 
who do not indorse that statement. Now comes the im- 
portant question, to which we desire a candid answer from 
all friends of the cause—Was the President of the Associa- 
tion of American Spiritualists to blame for her share in the 
exposition of the falsehood, hypocrisy and crime that dis- 
graces our age? We ask this, more especially, because all 
her charges have been sustained, with additions, by eminent 
parties but not of the ranks of Spiritualists. Our conserva- 
tive friends may not know the fact, but it is easier to be a 
Spiritualist outside than inside the walls of a prison; it is 
easier to be a Spiritualist backed by the world’s good-will, 
than one in which it recognizes an enemy to its evil doings; 
and also that it is far easier for a Spiritualist to be discreetly 
silent, than to be legally robbed, maltreated, scorned and 
hated for speaking the truth. As to whether what Vic- 
toria C. Woodhull stated in the Beecher-Tilton affair in the 
famous November number of the WEEKLY was the truth, 
that question is now prominently before the people of the 
country, and. we are cheerfully willing to abide by their de- 


Gision, 


were the world’s and whose love was as broad as the earth 
and as deep as humanity. There never has been a time 
when men and women, universally, could be called brothers 
The progress of social evolution is going forward soj;and sisters. The orders of society that have prevailed, 
rapidly that it will soon arrive where certain questions, | have made every man to war in some way with every other 
which it involves, will have to be answered. The freedom | man. There has been no such thing possible as mutual 
of woman, which will be the first grand result gained, will | interests in anything. It has been individual competition 
bring with it-the necessity of methods for her support when | in everything. The gain of wealth has been raised to the 
performing her divine mission of maternity ; and also of that | chief end and aim of life, and each individual has been com- 
of her progeny. As the mother of humanity, woman looks | pelled in carrying out this theory, to use every possible en- 
to humanity for the recognition and respect to which this re- | deavor of which he was possessed, either by virtue of physi- 
lation entitles her and, when mankind awakens really to know cal strength or mental capacity and culture, to gain an ad- 
what immense responsibilities devolve upon, and how much | vantage over every other individual with whom he has had 
it owes to her, it will not be slow to concede her rights ; it| contact of any kind. So, instead of there having been 
will hasten to provide as its divinest offering, such con-| peace, there has been nothing but warfare between nations, 
ditions as will guarantee to her the possibility of perfecting | communities and individuals. 
her mission, by the production of a perfect physical race, | But all this has nearly culminated, and it will culminate 
upon which, only, can high moral and intellectual culture | when woman shall have risen in the divine right of her ma- 
be reared. ternity and demanded sexual freedom and human justice 
The mission of maternity, of the motherhood ôf humanity, | for herself. This will be the point which will compel the 
has never been duly appreciated or honored. ‘True, its | consideration of the question as to what humen justice 
fruits have never been such as to entitle it to any consider- | really is, and necessitate speedy action regarding its de- 
able degree of excellence ; but this is more to be attributed | mands. When woman shall step forth in the majesty of her 
to the low order of enlightenment that has surrounded and | Power as the mother of humanity, and shall declare that she 
really conducted the mission, than to woman as its subject. | will bear no more children until her just and proper position 
All the energies of the male portion of the race are bent in | shall have been assigned to her, then will the key-note of 
the direction of securing the means of individual happiness; | human: redemption be struck, indeed. When she shall rise 
and so intently do men strive after these, that they seem to | in the dignity of her unsullied womanhood and declare that 
forget, or at least to ignore, the fact, that if woman did not uatil justice shall be done her in regard to her rightful share 
perform her part of the human economy, there would soon and enjoyment of the physical comforts of life she will not 
be no people for whom to strive for anything. The labor} minister to the demands of the procreative instinct, she will 
of woman, then, is antecedent and superior to that of man, | compel man to consider his own past injustice and hasten 
and instead of being left to itself as a mere incident of life, | him in the doing of his natural duty, and bring him finally 
as it now is, so universally, it should be considered of, and | to recognize that what he has heretofore demanded and re- 


treated in, the manner which its precedence and importance | ceived as a rightful recompense for the maintenance which 
demand. has been so niggardly bestowed, can hereafter be received 


Especially in a property sense have the natural rights of only as he shall merit it, and woman eonfer it. 
woman been ignored. While the intimate companion of man, | To what more exalted position could woman attain than 
the mother of his children, the minister to his physical com- | this? The old and proverbial, because old, answer to the 
forts and demands, she has never been deemed worthy to be | demands for woman, has been, that she will forfeit her claims 
the equal partner in the results of their mutual toil. These | upon the gallantry of men if she attempt to become inde- 
results coming, as they have, and do, directly from man’s | pendent. Let those who have been accustomed to usc this 
physical or mental exertion, woman’s part in the matter is | argument consider for once with how much more reverence 
neglected, and she left dependent upon man’s bounty where | they will have to regard woman when she shall be elevated 
she should, of right, have been his equal in ownership. to her rightful position as queen in the domain of sex. Let 
This feeling of dependence, which seems to be, in a sense, | them ask themselves what they may expect from woman 
innate in woman, and which in another sense, is accepted | then, if they do not render her the homage, the allegiance, 
as a natural duty by man, has, perhaps, a very natural j| the love and respect to which it is so easy now to refer as 
origin. Like all other customs that have prevailed so gener- | the natural results of her dependent and enslaved condition. 
ally as this dependence has, it has its source in a great | Man respect woman and at the same time hold her in sexual 
and fundamental truth; the errors that ‘have arisen| bondage! Impossible. He only despises her because she is 
in applying this truth being rather of the head than of the} weak enough to remain there. Man respects the inde- 
heart. The chief error, and the one from which woman | pendent woman; his peer, his equal; respects her who will 
suffers most, is, that her dependence has been placed upon | not bow to gain his favors; who will not barter her favors 
the individual man with whom, for the time, she consorts.| for his gold; who will not be bought or sold; and it is 
It is useless to attempt to ignore the fact that the mission of | high time that women awaken to a realization of this fact. 
maternity brings with it the dependence of woman for sup-| Society has never been organized; it has merely existed. 
port. While she is performing this mission, she is inca- | Its condition is properly analagous to that of an unorganized 
pacitated to maintain her equality with man in the produc- | army. It isa mob and nothing else. The efficiency of a 
tion of physical necessities and comforts; therefore, there} mass of men to be operated in warfare, depends wholly 
must be a certain dependence, a certain natural and rightful} upon the perfection of its organization; but not more so 
dependence, to make good this inequality. This means that | than does that of society, to gainits ends and chiefest aims, 
it isa part of man’s life to labor for woman, physically, to | upon the perfectness of its organization. Nor is the family 
support life, while she is laboring, maternally, for the pro-} as now constituted, or as it can ever be constituted, the 
duction of life itself. It is really then no dependence, and} unit of society. Society is not a mass of families, but a 
it ought not to be called by that name ; but it is a mutual | mass of individuals. It requires only the simplest analysis 
arrangement, contracted by nature herself, ;first to insure | to show this. If the family is the unit of society the in- 
the perpetuity of man ; and, second, to insure his happiness | dividual is not and cannot be a unit in society, and con- 
and comfort. $ sequently those individuals who have no families are not 
The question will now naturally arise: How shall this | units of society and do not constitute any part of it. This 
mutual business of life and its maintenance be carried out, | is an absurdity so apparent that none can entertain it who 
if women are to be set free from dependence upon the indi-] do not hold to the family organization so strongly as to 
vidual man, and still not be compelled to provide for herself | abjure reason. 
as an individual? This is the question of all questions to| The organization of society must then begin with the in- 
which the present progress of social evolution is leading up. dividual, and every individual—man, woman and child— 
It not only lies at the foundation of human justice, as he-| must be a unit of end occupy his or her proper position in 
tween men and women as different sexes; but also points | the organization. In considering how human justice is to 
the way to the solution of the same question between men|}¢ secured to each individual in an organized society, it 
as individuals, The great problem to be solved is: What) should first be determined what relations the individuals 
is human justice? And humanity will never begin its final | sustain to each other, since without this as a guide nothing 
progressive development until it shall have solved it, and | could be constructed that would secure it. We have hinted 
based its institutions upon the solution. merely as to what are the rights of women as a sex, and 
It is an easy matter to give the direct answer to all the | have said that to the collective man belongs the right no 
phases of this question, and to indicate a realization of its] less than the duty of provision for her periods of maternal 
application; but this will not satisfy the mind that has not} labor. But we would not have it inferred from this that 
wrought out the problem for itself ; or, at least, so far pro- | woman is to be assigned no, productive industrial position 
gressed in its solution as to have caught glimpses of the final] in the new order of society. 
point to be reached, realized and seized upon, asthe law for | The needs of society as a whole demand certain amounts 
the organization of society. Hence we must take up phase | of certain orders of labor; and when these needs are really 
after phase of social life, as it now is, and show wherein | understood and the labor of society adjusted to provide for 
each is unjust either to itself or in its relation to other’) them, it will be found that so much as woman’s nature fits 
phases, and carry it forward into the new order, and still}her for, and no more, willfall to her to perform; and 
show how it must be situated there, so that it shall both give | those labors that man is fitted by his nature to 
and receive justice. accomplish will fall to him to perform. Exercise is 
_ We do not hesitate to affirm that humanity is rapidly ap- |a necessity of health; and when the duties of industry are 
proaching that period of its development in which it is to properly distributed, when each and every individual shall 
enter upon its true organization ; where the songs of poets | perform his or her appropriate portion, that portion will be 
and the hopes of prophets are to be realized ; where there performed as a pleasure instead of asatask. In a properly 
shall be really a human family, at least begun, upon the organized society all labor will be for pleasure and recrea- 
earth. Heretofore the world has been peopled by various | tion, and will be performed by attraction and not by com- 
human families with interests all at war with each other, but | pulsion as it is mostly at present, a 
never yet by syen one real human family whose interests] This result may be easily inferred when it is remembered 
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that, if every living individual should labor two hours per | 


day, there would be the same aggregate production that 


there is now, when those who perform the work labor from 


eight to eighteen hours per day. And still more pointedly, 


when it is realized how differently the labors of a society 


will be conducted when all are engaged to attain the same 


end, which each individual now desires for himself. Vast 
combinations will be formed and labor-saving machinery 


will be used to its utmost capacity, and in various directions, 


which have not yet entered into human conception. At 


the same time, there will be vast economies of consumption 


instituted. The extravagances and waste of isolated house- 
holds will be replaced by. immense associations, where all 
the comforts and luxuries of life which are now known to 
the few will be provided for all; and where the amuse- 
ments and intellectual enjoyments which are now only to 
be obtained by a smail minority of the people will be at the 


command of everybody. 


By such an order wealth will be held to mean something 
more vital and necessary than mere material production. In- 
deed, wealth per se will be only a means to a much greater 
and more worthy end. Never as yet has society permitted 


the development of its intellectual, social and moral genius. 
In their evolution and training will the future society find 


its greatest happiness, and ihe strife for pecuniary gain 


which now separates society into warring individuals, will 
be converted into a happy emulation for moral and in- 


tellectual position; not for the sake of the position but for 


the good which the position will permit of being done. In 


such a social order it will be possible for men and women 


to be brothers and sisters, and to love each other as such, 


where now the very picture is a lie and its practice an im- 
possibility. That humanity may enter upon such a glorious 
career it is only necessary to answer for itself the oft re- 
peated question: What is human justice? And when 
answered to have the courage, nay, the manhood, to reduce 
its teachings to a practical movement in which self-interest 
will be best conserved, where the interests of the whole are 


promoted by the efforts of each individual. 
OHO St 
STIRPICULTURE. 


There is no grander subject that can come before the 
Convention of American Spiritualists now in session at 
Boston, than that which treats of the physical improvement 
of mankind. It is the basal requirement that must be at- 
tended to before human beings can be expected to assume 
higher intellectual or moral positions than those they now 


occupy. It is also a subject over which we are in power, 


and on which we can readily legislate if we ordain so to do, 


and that it is our highest duty, as well wishers of our race, 


so to ordain and legislate, no true Spiritualist can either 


deny or doubt. 


It is impossible to overestimate the value of the changes 
that may be effected for the good of our race by our operat- 


ing to such end in concert with the known laws of nature. 


This assertion is really not stronger than is warranted. Look 
at the improvements man has made and is making in the 
vegetable world; in that of flowers; of fruits; and also in 
that of the lower orders of the animal creation, Note the 
changes—the advances that are constantly being made by 
careful breeding—in dogs, sheep, cattle and horses. There 


is only one step further that can be made in that direction, 
but it is the most important of all. It is the improvement 
of the human stock, the physical advancement of mankind. 

Can it be effected by ourselves? That is the grand ques- 
tion, and we answer it fearlessly in the affirmative. How? 
By carefully examining the laws of nature and working 
with them as we have done in regard to the instances above 
given. The only difference being that, while in the latter 
case we can act arbitrarily, in the former we cannot. We 
are in power over brutes, but we are not in power over 
human beings. Individual or personal sovereignty in man 
or woman ought never to be infringed upon, it should never 
be surrendered, and we oppose marriage, as now con- 
stituted, because it overrides this grand cardinal right. 
But, if we cannot control the will, how can our purposes 
be effected? We answer, by education. We can perform, 
by means of the individual, and by operating through the 


- instructed will of the individual, male or female, that which 


could not and ought not to be otherwise performed. For these 
reasons we demand that the subject of ‘‘unemasculated 
physiology ” shall have its proper attention in our schools, 

Although we are but on the primary form ourselves, we 
have learned enough of what may be termed “‘ sexology,” to 
assert that over affectional matters woman is naturally in 
power, and in spite of a false theology which says, ‘‘ wives 
submit yourselves to your husbands,” we claim that, as a 
fundamental necessity, before we can hope for an improved 
race of human beings, her rightful power must be ad- 
mitted. Were our people really monogamic it would be 
readily recognized. But they are not. All must admit 
that the feminine half of the human unit is certainly more 
monogamic than the masculine. But the male is in power, 
and he is naturally promiscuous. The best hope of revers- 
ing the present sexual disorders that afflict mankind, con- 
sists in the annihilation of all man-made laws upon the 
subject of sexual unions, whether ecclesiastical or civil. 
Then, if the monogamic system is the best for our race, it 
will naturally be established by woman. 

Judaism and Christianity have touched upon the subject 
of pre-natal conditions, in the third commandment, in order 


to “curse,” but Spiritualism has examined the same sub- 
ject in order to “bless” mankind. To that end it demands 
the collective care of the State or nation, cheerfully ren- 
dered, for all child-bearing and nursing women who may 
need its services, Under present circumstances in our 
cities, we can hardly hope for a progeny either morally or 
physically healthy. The surroundings of women in in- 
numerable instances forbid it. Every surgeon knows that 
the biblical doct:ine we have already quoted is a bad in- 
struction in such cases. We must, as a civilized people, 
recognize the fact that a child-bearing woman is doing a 
higher duty to the State than any man can perform, and 
well merits all the collective care that can be bestowed on 
her. Man attends to inferior animals in such conditions; 
their young are valuable; it is monstrous to suppose that 
woman alone and her progeny may be neglected, and that 
an addition to the human stock of the nation is not worthy 
of the highest attention and care of tie public. 

What we have demanded for women in the foregoing 
paragraph we demand also for children. Were we even a 
Christian nation we should have no need to do so. The 
great Nazarene did not say ‘ suffer” my own “little chil- 
dren to come unto me;” he had none; he therefore gave 
an unlimited command. The smug Pharisees of our churches 
can look upon the misery of children in our cities, and 
mentally contrasting their condition with those in their own 
homes, comfort themselves with the idea of their own pa- 
ternal excellencies; but, to the true Spiritualist, all these 
little forlorn waifs are hig family, their joys are his joys, and 
their misery his disgrace. This ought to be the case with 
the Christian also, but it is not. He does not say “suffer 
little children to come unto me,” or he would at least keep 
one basket open for the reception of forlorn infants in the 
great city of New York. 


The proper method of rearing children is also a subject 
that will bear examination. Those who have seen the 
pouponnat or nursery, at M. Godin’s palace at Guise, are 
loud in its praises. There is no more forlorn object than 
an isolated child, and it is questionable whether children 
(privately instructed) in an isolated family are much better 
off. We hold that the Nazarene was the iconoclast of the 
“family arrangement,” so much lauded by his self-inte- 
rested followers. But-we claim also, that his followers, 
who are pecuniarily able, usually break it up where they 
can by sending their children to boarding school ten 
months in the year, and that they are right in so doing. 
Here we come upon another evil. The old monkish system 
of the division of the sexes in private schools, which is con- 
trary both to Christianity and nature. If “it is not good 
for man to be alone” it is not good for boys to be alone 
either. Sexual isolation is always reprehensible, whether in 
a school or in aclub-house; it is the prolific parent of crime. 
In childhood and early youth the commingling of the sexes 
does not stimulate but represses precocity; it does not en- 
courage but prevents sexual aberrations. Up to a certain 
age there is a natural repulsion between boys and girls that 
is highly beneficial for both ; they act as natural checks 
upon each other’s evils and stimulants of each other’s ex- 
cellencies. If at present many of our private boys’ schools, 
like our legislative halls, are hot-beds of vice and lewdness, 
it is because, in both cases, but one-half of the unit is in 
them represented. 

But, after all, the foundation of all improvementein our 
race must be looked for in the establishment of social and 
sexual freedom. Thet alone can purge the world of the 
evils that are now decimating it. Man has tried his hand 
at enforcing sexual purity by law long enough, and the 
consequences of his efforts are fraud, hypocrisy, lying, 
fetus, child and mother murders. When all edicts are ab- 
rogated which interfere with the personal rights of woman, 
and when she is acknowledged as the rightful queen in the 
domain of the affections, things will be different. Whether, 
under her ruling, monogamy, polygamy, polyandry or 
promiscuity will prevail, it is not for us to say, but we 
have faith that woman will favor the first of these systems. 
Anyway, we are bold to believe that, whichever she ordains 
will be natural and not artificial, and will be best for man- 
kind. 

— «+ _—_———__.. 


OUTWORN SYSTEMS. 


All the labor movements now convulsing the civilized 
world have but one object; it is to secure to all producers 
their just share in (or rightful exchange for) the proceeds of 
their toils. It is manifest that they do not now obtain it, 
if they did the workers would ride and the speculators and 
money-manipulators would go on foot. But thissimple and 
honest reform cannot be effected without a great revolution. 
No amelioration of the condition of the laborers (that is of 
the masses) of mankind can be looked for under our present 
law, land and money systems. Our very complicated law 
system to which justice is a stranger, has grown (chiefly 
during the past three centuries), out of our money system. 
That this is correct may be seen in the definition of the word 
“ Interest” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. We are told 
there that it was first permitted by Christians in Italy, about 
the year 1500. When the Jews, of Lombardy, publicly 
loaned money, such was the moral condition of society that 
“they loaned it on the written word of the borrower,” but, 
the article further states—‘‘as there is in the loaning and 
borrowing of money a tendency to demoralize and derange 
sogiety—mortgages were soon demanded, and litigation and 


extortion followed in their train.” Hence the law becamé 
complicated, and with every complication less beneficial 
and much more burdensome to the people. Our money 
system is based on the impious wrong, which has been pro- 
tested against by the workers both of Europe and the United 
States, which permits a money value to be placed on the 
tillable land, and thus locks up the treasures of the earth from 
honest competition. If to these we add the system of dis- 
tribution, which authorizes men to prey on their neighbors, 
and of which John Ruskin gays, 


“All rates of interest or modes of profit on capital which 
render possible the rapid accumulation of fortunes, are 
simply forms of taxation, by individuals, on labor, purchase, 
or transport ; and are highly detrimental to the national 
interests, being, indeed, no means of national gain, but only 
the abstraction of small gains from many to prove the large 
gain of one,” 5 
—we shall behold the true causes of the sad condition of the 
working classes here and elsewhere. 


John Bright and the late lamented Richard Cobden, find- 
ing all hope of further reform stopped by the land system of 
Great Britain, were forced to face the proudest aristocracy 
on the globe, and, in spite of laws of entail, to declare to it 
that—‘‘ the land must be divided and sold in small quanti- 
ties.” As to the money system, do not the gambling dens of 
the money changers, and their howling orgies, stink to the 
nostrils of the people ? In law have we not arrived at that 
pass when the wit of an advocate is more potent than right ? 
And is not the motto of the distributor—‘“ buy in the cheap- 
est market and sell in the dearest ”—a plain proof that our 
method for the exchange of commodities is based on fraud 
and oppression ? 


if these systems are great evils in despotisms, they are far 
greater evils in a republic. Our democratic form of gov- 
ernment cannot endure long the classifications they gene- 
rate. The height of an aristocracy of wealth or birth bears 
an exact proportion to the depth of human misery out of 
which it grows, and on which it exists. Riches are not 
now gained by superior labor, but extracted by superior 
craft. The community never obtains an equivalent for 
large accumulations. Probably the richest draper in New 
York has not added the value of a quarter of a yard of 
cloth to the wealth of the nation. He is merely a distribu- 
tor of that article. But to distribute wealth is to do some- 
thing comparatively useful. Many obtain vast fortunes 
whose lives are positively pernicious. Speculators in flesh 
and grain who amass money by creating artificial famines, 
and money and stock gamblers, who live by robbing their 
neighbors—legally. These latter are the Dick Turpins of 
modern society. Yet we do not attack individuals. Men 
of great wealth are not the enemies of the workers, it is the 
artificial systems, by which such are created, that are the 
deadly foes of the toilers. No laborer, however ill-rewarded 
be his toil, has a right to denounce a man as an oppressor 
or a moneyed aristocrat, unless he himself would refuse to 
accept a fortune. He has, however, a right to condenin 
the systems that rob him to generate wastefulness and 
crime. It is well for us to carefully attend to the above dis- 
tinctions, in fighting the great labor battle, and to remem- 
ber that we are working for the general good of all human 
beings, whether they be rich, or whether they be poor. 


+8 
FRIGHTENING CHILDREN. 


This may seem to be a very simple subject to descant 
upon. Itis so; but while nine out of ten parents resort at 
times to establish their authority on the principle of fear; 
while our children themselves retail such evil instructions 
among one another; while a similar error is propagated in 
the government of many of our schools; and while terror 
is the base of many of our laws themselves, it is one 
surely needing discussion in the columns of the WEEKLY, 
and we therefore do not think it necessary to apologize to 
our readers for introducing the following article to their 
notice from the Home Visitor of Burlington, Vermont: 

Nothing can be worse for a child than to frighten it. The 
effect of the scare it is slow to recover from; it remains 
sometimes until maturity, as is shown by many instances of 
morbid sensitiveness and excessive nervousness. ey 

Not unfrequently fear is employed as a means of discipline. 
Children are controlled by being made to believe that some- 
thing terrible will happen tothem; are punished by being 
shut up in dark rooms, or by being put in places they stand. 
in dread of. No one, without vivid memory of hisown child- 
hood, can comprehend how entirely cruel such things are. 
We have often heard grown persons tell of the suffering they 
have endured, as children, under like circumstances, and. 
recount the irreparable injury which they are sure they then 
received. No parent, no nurse, capable of alarming the 
young, is fitted for her position. Children, as near as pos- 
sible, should be trained not to know the sense of fear, which, 
above everything else, is to be feared, in their education both 
early and late. 


The above is one phase of the subject, but there is an- 
other which is and ought to be even more important to all 
who call themselves Spiritualists: Bad as bodily fear is, 
and deplorable as are its effects, they are hardly compar- 
able either in the one case or the other to that mental 
slavery which is being instilled into the minds of the young 
by the various priesthoods of the day. True, the latter is 
part and parcel of the same system as the former, but it is 
far more pernicious. We all know that the “fear of the 
ferule and the gallows” are the legitimate progeny of the 
“fear of death and of hell,” and until such damnable 
stimuli axe abrogated from among us, we can hardly hope 
for g race of human beings fit for true liberty, 
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. MOULTON’S VINDICATION. 


(Continued from page 7.) 
does mine. Zam myself again [sic.] I did not dare to tell you till I was 
sure, but the bird has sungin. my heart these four weeks, and he has 
covenanted with me never again to leave. ‘‘Spring has come.” Be- 
cause I thought it would gladden you to know this, and not to trouble or 
embarrass you in any way, I now write. Of courseI should like to 
share with you my joy, but can wait for the beyond! When dear Fiank 
says I may once again go to old Plymouth I will thank the dear Father. 
There can be but one meaning in these phrases under such 
circumstances. ‘Iam myself again. I did not dare to tell 
you till I was sure, but the bird has sung inmy heart these 
four weeks, and he has covenanted with me never again to 
leave. ‘Spring has come,’’’ etc. “Of course, I should like 
to share with you my joy.” 
- [assume it will not be claimed that Tilton extorted from 
his wife this letter. Was this so significant hint to come 
«when she was all right” answered? The reply to that ques- 
tion will be found in two notes to Elizabeth from Beecher, 
the shorter one inclosed within the other. The first is as 
follows, marked “N”: 
BEECHER TO MRS. TILTON. 

The blessing of God rest upon you. Every spark of light and warmth 
in your own house will be a star and a sun in my dwelling. Your note 
broke like spring [sic.] upon winter, and gave me an inward rebound, 
toward life. No one can ever know—nene but God—through what a 
dreary wilderness I have wandered! There was Mt. Sinai, there was 
the barren sand, there was the alternation of hope and despair that mark- 
ed the pilgrimage of old. If only it might lead to the Promised Land! 
—or, like Moses, shall I die on the border! Your hope and courage are 
like medicine. Should God inspire you to restore and rebuild at homes 
and while domg it to cheer and sustain outside of it another who sorely 
needs help in heart and spirit, it will prove a life so noble as few are able 
to live! and, in another world, the emancipated soul may utter thanks. 

If it would be of comfort to you, now and then, to send me a letter of 
true inwardness [sic.j—the outcome of your inner life—it would be safe, 
for I am now at home here with my sister; and it is permitted to you [sic] 
and will be an exceeding refreshment to me, for your heart experiences 
are often like bread from heaven to the hungry. Ged has enriched 
your moral nature. May not others partake? 

This is in Beecher’s handwriting, but without direction or 
signature, but the note inclosedin pencil tells us the direc- 
tion of it, as the words, ‘‘ Your note broke like spring upon 
winter,” tells also to what note it wasin reply to, because 
that quotes the words of Mrs. Tilton, “Spring has come,” 
asking him to “share her joy,” she being “all right” now. 
The inclosure ison aslip of paper, marked O (but which I 
do not produce here, reserving it for presentation before an- 
other tribunal). 

Was there ever a plainer case of renewal of intimacy, to 
say the least, than this? Mark, also, amid the prayers to 
God contained in the longer note Beecher’s suggestion that 
Elizabeth can write him now “with safety,” because he is 
living alone with his sister—i. e., his wife-is away ! 

If this stood alone it would be all-sufficient to prove that 
he speaks falsely who says that Beecher never visited Mrs. 
Tilton except at her husband’s request after the setilement, 
and fill my purpose, but I do not choose to leave it in its soli- 
tude as a single act, and therefore I reproduce from my state- 
ment the letter from Mrs. Tilton to Beecher, which bears 
date May 3, 1871: 

Mr. Beecher—My future, either for life of death, would be happier 
could. I but feel that you forgave me while you forget me. In all the sad 
complications of the past year my endeayor was to entirely keep from 
you all suffering; to bear myself alone, leaving you forever ignorant of 
it. My weapons were love, a large, untiring generosity, and nest-hiding! 
That I failed utterly we both know. But now I ask forgiveness. 

Perhaps Tilton extorted this letter, too, from his wife. 

The italics are those of the writer. Will Beecher, in his 
first sermon after his vacation, please explain what sort of a 
spiritual ‘weapon ” “ nest-hiding” is, with which ‘‘a poor 
dear child of a woman” “keeps all suffering from her pas- 
tor,” so as to leave him “forever ignorant of it, unless, in- 
deed, “ nest-hiding ” is a carnal weapon, for in that case no 
explanation is needed. There are indications in this note 
that perhaps Beecher did not keep his appointment, and may 
have been the reason for its writing. 


Whether this note was answered I do not now produce 
documentary evidence to show, nor is it necessary upon the 
question whether Beecher renewed his intimacy with her 
after the settlement, because I produce another note of Jan- 
uary 20, 1872, undirected, but inclosed in an envelope ad- 
dressed “Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, Livingston street, Brook- 
lyn,” bearing the postmark of the same date. Itis marked 
ee P 1 3 

BEECHER TO MRS. TILTON. 
20 January, 1872. 

Now may the God of Peace that brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every good work to do his 
will, working in you that which is well pleasing in his sight through 
Jesus Christ.’ 

This is my prayer day and night. This world ceases to hold me as 1t 
did. I live in the thought and hope of the coming immortality, and 
seem to myself most of the time to be standing-on the edge of the other 
life, wondering whether I may not at any hour hear the call, “Come up 
hither.” 

I shall be in New Haven next week to begin my course of lectures to 
the theological classes, or preaching. My wife takes boat for Havana 
and Florida on Thursday. 

T called on Monday, but you were out. 

I hope you are growing stronger and happier. May the dear Lord and 
Saviour abide with you. 

Very truly yours, H. W. BEECHER. 

I again call attention to the mixture of prayer and business 
in this note by the following words: ‘‘My wife takes boat 
for Havana and Florida on Thursday. I called on Monday, 
put found you were out.” ~ 

But this is not the only note which establishes renewed 
intimacy. I produce another note, undirected and unsigned, 
put inclosed in an envelope postmarked the same day, di- 
rected “ Eiizabeth Tilton, care of Theodore Tilton, Esq., 
Brooklyn.” This is the only one addressed to his care, and 
its contents are such that .a husband might read as coming 
from a pastor to his parishioner, except that the husband was 


pose of blackmailing him. But why leave it unsigned? It 
is here inserted, marked “Q”: 
BEECHER TO MRS. TILTON. 


3 May 6, 2. 
ily Dear Friend—I was glad to see you at church yesterday. It is 


always a great comfort to me when you are, and a token of God’s favor. 

Igo to-night to Norwich, N. Y., where my grand-daughter, six years 
old, is dying, and her mother, my Hattie, awaiting her own confinement. 
I seem to live amidst funerals. The air is heavy much of the time with 
the odor of the grave. 

Iam again at work on the “ Life,” making haste while the day lasts— 
“the night cometh when no man can work.” 

I pray for you, that God would dwell in you by that spirit of divine 
loye by which we are cleansed from anger, impatience and all self- 
assertion, and kept in the sweetness of that peace which passes all un- 
derstanding. That it may please God to lift you up out of all trouble, 
and to keep you under the shadow of His wings, is my prayer for you. 
By His spirit animosity may be utterly slain and your better self may. be 
clothed with the invincible spirit of a love which, springing from God 


and abiding in Him, will carry with it His victory. 

And these letters, written, too, by a Christian minister to 
a woman whom he now characterizes in his statement thus: 
“Tam in that kind of divided consciousness that I was in 
respect to Elizabeth, that she was a saint and chief of sin- 
ners.” He knew all of her then that he does now, unless 
indeed he does know more now, and yet he.wants ‘‘ refresh- 
ment” from her ‘‘ true inwardness.”’ 

I need not prolong this statement by the production of 
documents to show that the intimacy between Beecher and 
Mrs. Tilton did not cease after January 1, 1871, when he had 
solemnly settled the past injury with the husband and prom- 
ised me that it should cease, and when he now states it did 
cease, ior all these letters are subsequent to his settlement 
with Tilton, and some of them more than a year after. 

I call attention to the fact that L have drawn no inferences 
as to the effect of these letters. I have only compared them, 
shown the relations of their several parts to their surround- 
ings, except that I do insist that they show a renewal of in- 
timacy with his family not under the supervision of either 

Tilton or myself, which is the point at issue between Beecher 
and me in this regard. I have avoided stating in terms the 
effect upon my mind, because in my former statement, hav- 
ing given only the results of conversations, I have been 
criticised; and disbelief of the facts I stated has been at- 
tempted because I did not state the precise words and man- 
ner of the_admissions of the fact of sexual intercourse with 
Mrs. Tilton by Beecher. It has been said that, being a “man 
of the world,” I drew inferences from his pure and un- 
guarded expressions which they did not authorize, and there- 
fore as to these letters I have left the inferences to be drawn 
by those who read them in the light which dates and facts 
now throw upon them. 

But to answer this criticism in another direction, and to 
show the impossibility that I could be mistaken, not seeking 
to shelter myself under any supposed misunderstanding; but 
taking all the burden of veracity between Beecher, Tilton 
and myself, I now proceed to give such portions as are neces- 
sary of some fewof the conversations in which Beecher made 
confession of adultery: j 

I have before stated that the first confession was made on 
the night I went for the “retraction” of Mrs. Tilton; that I 
there told him: “ Mr. Beecher, you have had criminal inter- 
course with Mrs. Tilton, and you have done great injury to 
Tilton otherwise;” and I say further in my published state- 
ment: “that he confessed and denied not, but confessed.” 
Ashe did not deny this charge, so explicitly made by me, 
whatever inferences I may have made from his words at 
other times, he certainly could not have mistaken mine at 
this time. When speaking of the relations of a man and a 
woman, ‘‘criminal intercourse ” has but one ‘legal or liter- 
ary meaning,” even toa clergyman. 

It, however, seems necessary that I should go still further, 
which I do, and I say that on that evening he confessed to 
me his relations with Mrs. Tilton in language so vivid that I 
could not possibly forget or mistake it. He said, “ My acts 
of intercourse with that woman were as natural and sincere 
an expression of my love for her as the words of endearment 
which I addressed to her. There seemed to be nothing in 
what we did together that I could not justify to myself on 
the ground of our love for each other, and I think God will 
not blame me for my acts with her. I know that at present 
it would be utterly impossible for me to justify myself before 
man.” This is impressed upon my mind because it was the 
first enunciation of a justification of the doctrines of free 
love that I had ever heard. f 

Not only on tbe occasion of handing back Mrs. Tilton’s 
“retraction,” and when giving me the letter of contrition of 
January 1, 1871, did he particularize with regard to the feel- 
ings that influenced him to do as he did with Mrs. Tilton, but 
in many of the conversations I held with him he strongly ad- 
verted to the absorbing love which he felt for the woman, and 
to the joys of his intercourse with her, which he always jus- 
tified because of that love. Indeed, on one occasion when 
speaking of it he said so pure did the intercourse seem to 
him that the little red lounge on which they had been to- 
gether seemed to him “almost a sacred thing.” 

1f my testimony is to avail anything in this matter, I here 
commit it now fully to the statement heretofore made by me, 
which I then softened by omitting details, the language of 
which I thought it best for public morality should be sup- 
pressed. And I call attention to the fact madein my previous 
statement that, in the presence of myself and another wit- 
ness, whom I still feel reluctant to bring forward—of course 
not Mr. Tilton—both Mrs. Tilton and Mr. Beecher admitted 
in language not to be-mistaken that a continued sexual in- 
timacy had existed between them, and asked advice as to the 
course to be taken because of it. 

I trust I shall be pardoned for giving an instance or two 
out of the many that Imight cite of the inconsistency of Mr. 
Beecher with himself. -The theory of his statement is that 
Mrs. Tilton had confessed to her husband in the first place 


only his (Beecher’s) “ excessive love for her,” and he main- 
tains stoutly that in that confession there was nothing more 
confessed than that he had made “improper advances ” to 


ing” him. Lastly, he gives an account of his interview with- 
Mrs. Tilton when he got the retraction. 'Thishe describesin 
the following words: 

I added that he (Tilton) said that I had made improper suggestions to 
her, and that she admitted this fact to him last July. I said: “ Eliza- 
beth, have you made such statements to him?” She made no answer. 
I repeated the question. Tears ran down her cheeks, and she very 
slightly bowed her head ın acquiescence. Isaid: “You cannot mean 
that you have stated all that he has charged?” She opened her eyes and 
began in a slow and feeble way to explain how sick she had been, how 
wearied out with importunity; that he had confessed his own alien loves, 
and said that he could not bear to think that she was better than he; that 
she might win him to reformation if she would confess that she had 
loyed me more than him, and that they would repent and go on with 
future concord. 

The point between us is this: Laverred in my stdtement 
that the document which Beecher saw as well as myself, wag 
her confession that he had committed adultery with the wife. 
Which was it? A confession enly of excessive love and im- 
proper advances on his part, or, as he describes it, an “ in- 
criminating”’ confession? Without stopping to advert to the 
fact that Mrs. Tilton in her confession, which went to Dr. 
Storrs, says that he asked her to be a wife to him, with all 
that that implies, and the singular fact appears that she does 
not therein say she said no to him, need I advert upon the 
likelihood of her making a negative with her great love for 
him if he took the initiative?. Let us now judge Mr. 
Beecher by his own statement. He went to Mrs. Tilton and 
asked her if she had confessed all that her husband had 
charged, which he said were “improper advances.” She 
bowed her headin aquiescence. He said: “How could you 
do that?” She now gives the reason and says Tilton had 
confessed his own alien loves, and said that he could not bear 
to think that she was better than he, and that “sheo might 
win him if she confessed she loved me more than him, and. 
they would repent and:go on in future concord.” 

Assuming this report of the conversation to be true, and 
the reason given by Mrs. Tilton for her confession, Iam led 
to ask how would it tend to show that the husband, who had 
confessed his adultery to his wife, had a wife as bad as he 
was because she confessed to him that she had been tempted 
by her pastor and friend, and refused his solicitations, under 
circumstances of the greatest possible temptation? It can 
only be reconciled upon the theory that Tilton’s confession 
of “alien loves ” also included a declaration that he had not 
sinned in act with them. This supposition, however, both 
Becher and Elizabeth reject with scorn. Both declare the 
same equivocal words as hers as to Tilton mean adultery 
only. May not, then, her “love” with Beecher, so “‘ exces- 
sive,” mean the same thing? If that theory as to themselves 
is true, would not such a confession to Tilton by his wife, in- 
stead of convincing him that she was as bad as he was as an 
adulterer, tend to show to him that she was the best of all 
women, and withstood temptation better than her grand- 
mother Eve? Why confess her own entire worthiness in 
order to convince her husband of her unworthiness? Onthe 
contrary, does not this language plainly show that her con- 
fession was precisely what I have declared it was in the writ- 
ten confession, and what it was in fact? 


Let me give a single other instance. When called upon in 
his cross-examination to explain his phrases in the letter of 
June 3, 1872: “I have determined to make no mote resist- 
ance. Theodore’s temperament is such that the future, even 
if temporarily earned, would be absolutely worthless, filled 
with abrupt changes and rendering me liable at any hour or 
day to be obliged to stultify all the devices by which we 
saved ourselves ’’—he says: 

Devices did not refer to me, but to him (Moulton)—his whole style of 
acting. 5 

Q. Theodore said he was born for war, and Moulton probably born for 
diplomacy? A. Yes. 

By Mr. Cleveland—Were the plan and method by which from time to 
time these things were managed by your suggestions or by Mr. Moulton? 
A. I made suggestions from time to time, generally without any effect, 
and the essential course of affairs, so far as it has not been forced upon 
us from outside influences, has been of his (Moulton’s) procuring. 

Again he answers to another question as follows: 

Q. The “devices ”—did that refer to all the places and arrangements 
and steps that had been taken? A. It referred to this: If I had been 
left to manage this matter simply myself, I should have said “yes” or 
“no.” That would have been the whole of it, but instead of that the 
matter went into Moulton’s hands, and Moulton is a man that loves in- 
trigue in such a way that, as Lady Montague said of somebody, bale: 
would not carve a cabbage unless he could, steal on it from behind and 
do it by a device.” 

Let us see if this is true. I certainly did not manage the 
“device” of getting the retraction from Mrs. Tilton of De- 
cember 30, 1870. I did not manage the “device” of the 


reconciliation with Bowen in 1870. 1 did not manage the . 


“device” of the tripartite covenant. 1 did not suggest his 
proposed letter to Claflin, and of his sending me to him to 
ascertain whether he had learned the “ very bottom facts.” 
I did not suggest the “device” of putting the card in the 
Brooklyn Eagle denying the facts—J only made it more in- 
telligible. I did not suggest the ‘‘ device” of attempting to 
stop the mouth of Mrs. Hooker, for I could know nothing 
about it until Beecher came to me with it. 

Idid not suggest the “devico” of his proposed card to 
Tilton by which he should repudiate the Woodhull statement. 
I did not manage or suggest the ‘‘ devices ” of the two letters 
of February 7, 1871, that I should be made a priest at the 
altar of reconciliation, because it appears from the letters 
themselves I was then on a sick-bed.  I.did not suggest the 
“« device” as to his letters to Mrs. Woodhull, for he wrote 
them and then sent them to me for my approval. I did not 
suggest the “‘ devices ” of silence, or of writing to Shearman 
to send letters of explanation to Mr. Tilton, nor the letter to 
Mr. Cleveland, of which he sent me a copy; nor of sending 
Cleveland with his horse and buggy to hunt Carpenter, in 
order to shut up his mouth, lest his statement should appear 
“ to have come from headquarters,” as Beecher wrote me he 
had done it. Neither did I manage the “ device,” since the 
publication of the Bacon letter, of the proposed statement 
for Tilton to make to the committee in reply to the one 


using the intimacy of the pastor with his wife for the pur- her, But again, he says the document was one “‘incriminat | which he (Beecher) was to make, 
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These all, as appear from the letters and documents them- 
selves, are the emanations of Mr. Beecher’s own diplomacy 
to cover up the fact that he had given bad advice to the wife 
of his friend upon a misstatement of the truth as to a do- 
mestic difference. Is Mr. Beecher to be believed when he 
states all these were my “ devices; or rather, was not his 
state of mind better described by himself in his cross-exami- 
nation where he is asked to explain—what indeed is unex- 
plainable on any other theory than the truth of his guilt—his 
letter of February 7, 1871. I quote: 

Q. In your letter of the same date to Mr. Moulton this occurs: 
“Would to God, who orders all hearts, and by his kind mediation, 
Theodore, Elizabeth and I could be made friends again. Theodore will 
have the hardest task in such a case.” Precisely. what did you mean? 
Why that last sentence? A. Itis all a muddle to me, as I don’t recall 
the precise working of my mind. ti 

It is, indeed, true that his mind ig all “a muddle” in un- 
dertaking to carry through the explanation made by his 
lawyers. Yet even this poor excuse, that “he cannot recall 
the workings of his mind,” he does not leave to himself, be- 
cause in his written statement he says: ‘I labor under great 
disadvantages in making a statement. My memory of states 
of mind is clear and tenacious, better than memory of dates 
and details;’’ and yet, in his cross-examination he utterly 
breaks down upon “the stateof his mind” and declares it 
“all a muddle.” 

But itis not my purpose, nor will it be profitable, to push 
the analysis of this statement of Mr. Beecher’s lawyers fur- 
ther. From these specimens of its inconsistencies, and from 
these contradictions of the facts, I shall leave the truth of 
our respective statements to be judged of by all good men 
who take an interest in them. 

Ihave here at first given what I am sorry to say is a prolix 
but faithful narrative of every event and act in which I took 
part, with the documents and papers, occurring since the in- 
ception of the Bacon letter. And I ask the judgment of every 
candid mind upon the question of veracity first herein stated, 
whether the statement of Henry Ward Beecher before the 
committee—that ‘‘when that Bacon letter was published, 
and Mr. Moulton, on my visiting him in reference to it, pro- 
posed no counter-operation—no documents, no help—I was 
staggered, and when Tilton subsequently published his state- 
ment, after he came to this committee, when that came out I 
never heard a word from Moulton; he never sent for me, nor 
visited me, nor did a thing; I waited for him to say or do 
something’’—can be true in general or in either particular. 

His averment covers the whole period from before the 21st 
of June to the hour he made his statement. Does he not 
know that he himself placed in my hands his proposition in 
his own handwriting as to what Tilton should say in reply to 
his statement before the committee, written more than three 
weeks after the publication of the Bacon letter? Does he 
not know he visited my house in reference to my own state- 
ment, to be made before his committee, when he came ac- 
cording to his letter of appointment of July 13. Does he not 
know that I wrote out for him my view of the words by 
whick he could shield himself from the consequences of that 
Bacon letter, tobe used in his pulpit, which he copied out to 
show to his friends? Does he not remember when he put his 
arms around my neck, during that consultation of the 5th of 
July, fourteen days after the Bacon letter, and in the pres- 
ence of my business partner spoke of me as the “best friend 
that God ever raised up to a man?” In view of these facts 
thus vouched, how can he stand before the community other- 
wise than as a convicted falsifier and slanderer of “his only 
and best friend,” who was loyally doing all he could to save 
him day by day? 

From this bitter issue thereis in my own mind for Beecher 
but one escape, to which I gladly turn—that these statements 
are put into his mouth by his lawyers and advisers, and are 
not his own; and while that may well protect him from the 
charge of ungrateful, wicked lying, at the same moment it 
disposes of his statement to the committee as evidence in 
this controversy not being the truth told by himself or an- 
other, but the special plea of his counsel. 


Whatever may have been my own mistakes in‘acting for 
him; whatever may have been the faults and foolishness of 
my advice in his behalf, to save him inthe years of hig deadly 
peril, thank God they brought him into no such terrible 
dilemma as this, by which his character asa man of truth 
and Christian piety is forever gone or his pretended state- 
ment ceases to be evidence in his own behalf! 

Ihave gone through all these facts with another purpose 
also, and that is that 1 may in some degree reinstate myself 
with the public from the charge of treachery and broken 
faith to Mr. Beecher, which, if true, ought to render any 
word I might say in my own behalf as to any other charge 
useless. 

If Ihave not thereby succeeded in substantiating my 
truthfulness as a witness, my purity of motive and the loyalty 
of my conduct'toward Beecher—always acknowledging every- 
thing of unwisdom or want of judgment in my actions that 
may justly be alleged against me—all that I may say further 
in regard to the charges of blackmail so liberally visited 
upon me by Mr. Beecher may as well remain unsaid. 

As to the charge of blackmailing upon Rev. Mr. Beecher, 
I premise by saying that whatever money transactions were 
had with him in this regard were had through myself alone; 
and therefore if blackmail was levied upon Mr. Beecher, as 
he avers, it was done by my procurement and consent, and 
for which I am alone blamable, as I confirm his own state- 
ment that Tilton never spoke to him on the subject of money. 
Beecher’s account of the blackmailing is substantially ag 
follows, being abbreviated from various parts of his state- 
ment and cross-examination: 

Money has been obtained from me in the course of these affairs in 
considerable sums, but I did not at first look upon the suggestions that 
I should contribute. to Mr. Tilton’s pecuniary wants as Savoring of 
blackmail. This did not occur tome until I had paid perhaps $2,000. 
Afterward I contributed at one time $5,000. After the money had been 
paid over in five $1,000 bills—to raise which I mortgaged the house I live 
in—I felt very much dissatisfied with myself about it. 

Again he gives this account of the $7,000 in his cross-exam- 
ination—all the money that he says he ever paid; 


Q. By Mr. Cle veland—In your statement you have alluded to one pay- 


ment of $5,000. Have you furnished any other money to those parties ? 


A. Ihave furnished at least $2,000 besides the $5,000. 
Q. To whom did you pay that money? A. To Mr, Moulton. 


- In various sums? A. In various sums, partly in cash and partly in 
; ly 


checks. 


Q. Have you any of those checks? A. Ihave several; I don’t remem- 


ber how many. 


May 29, 1872, to the order of Frank D. Moulton, and also indorsed in his 
have been paid. 


hands of Mr. Moulton? A. I should say I have paid $7,000. 


from his difficulties in some way. 


much.” . 


during those months? A. I always did. 


would be assured, and that would be the settlement of the whole thing. 
It was to save Tilton pecuniarily. 


as a ‘‘wioked lie.” See her letter: 


BESSIE TURNER TO ELIZABETH TILTON. 
JANUARY 12. 


lie, Yours truly, BESSIE. 


soundly, as she did not wake up till after she was in his bed! 


Her character for truth and virtue has been by Beecher’s 
advisers thus forever ruined to save him, because, as the 
story was first told, no young girl was ever “lifted from her 
bed and carried screaming to his own” by a ruthless ray- 
isher and remained pure, especially as the witness nowhere 


suggests that he was interfered with. 


he can find out just how much he has paid there, and Mrs. 


Tilton can tell him what became of the rest of the supposed 


two thousand dollars. All this matter of the support of this 


girl was arranged by Mrs. Tilton and Beecher, Tilton doing 


nothing about it, and a portion of the money was paid to Mrs. 


Tilton herself, as appears by the following letter, extracted 


from my published statement: 
TUESDAY, January 18, 1873. 


Dear Francis—Be kind enough to send me $50 for Bessie. I want to 


inclose it in to-morrow’s mail. 
Yours gratefully, ELIZABETH, 


Would not ingenuous truth have required Mr. Beecher to 
state that this large sum was paid for this young girl’s sup- 
port in order to relieve him from his difficulty and prevent 
the exposure of the recital of his own acts, which she had 


heard in the family, in the neighborhood where they were 


most likely to be taken up? Did he not know the facts? 
Will anybody believe him when he intimates in his examina- 
tion that he did not know? Is it possible that he never asked. 


his dear ,friend Moulton where this money was going to, 
especially as he is careful to instruct Moulton to “feed out” 
the $5,000 to Tilton. Instead, he puts forward the phrases: 


‘“Money has been obtained from mein the course of these 
affairs in considerable sums; but I did not at first look upon: 
the suggestions that I should contribute to Mr. Tilton’s 
pecuniary wants as savoring of blackmail ’’—thus putting the 
amount of the $2,000 and the $5,000 in his statement as if 


they went together to Tilton for the same purpose. 

In order to give color to this allegation of blackmail, 
trumped up after the charges against Tilton of forging 
letters and insanity had failed them, Beecher’s lawyer’s 
make the following report of the conversation of July 5, in 
answer to a question prepared for that purpose: 

Q. Did Moulton ever question you in regard to this matter whether 
you had ever spoken on that to any one or expressed any anxiety in 


your mind about it? A. He did, not many weeks ago, among the last” 


interviews I had with him. 

Q. Since the publication of that Bacon letter? A. Yes; I think it was 
on the Sabbath day after the appointment of this committee. I preached 
but once on that day, and, on the afternoon of that day, he saw me and 
said to me in a conversation: “You have never mentioned about that 
$5,000.” Tsaid: “Yes, I had, to one or two persons. I mentioned to 
Oliver Johuson for one, because he was saying something to me one 
day about what some of Tilton’s friends were saying, and I incidentally 
mentioned that to him, which he neyer repeated, I suppose, to any- 
body.” Moulton said: “I will never admit that; I shall deny it 
always.” 

In regard to this statement Beecher is wholly mistaken, if 
he does not intend to falsify. I remember that part of the 
conversation very well and what I said on that occasion to 
him, which was; “‘General Tracy, your counsel, says that 


Q. Where are they? A. Ihave some of them here: one of June 23, 
1871, drawn on the Mechanics’ Bank to the order of Frank Moulton, and 
indorsed in his handwriting; and one of November 10, 1871, payable to 
the order of Frank Moulton and indorsed in his handwriting; and of 


handwriting. Each of these thet are marked for deposit across the face 
Q. As nearly as you can recollect, how much money went into the 


Q. To what use did you suppose that money was to be appropriated ? 
A. I supposed that it was to be appropriated to extricate Mr. Tilton 


Q. You did not stop to inquire how or why? A.*Moulton sometimes 
sent me a note saying, “I wish you would send me your check for so 


Q. Did you usually respond to the demands of Mr. Moulton for money 


Q. Under what circumstances did you come to pay the $5,000 in one 
sum? A. Because it was represented to me that the whole difficulty 
could be now settled by that amount of money, which would put the 
affairs of the Golden Age on a secure footing; that they would be able 
| to go right on, and that with the going on of them the safety of Tilton 


It will be observed that in this account of the $7,000—all 
that he claims he ever paid—Mr. Beecher does not allege that 
the thought of blackmailing was in his mind until after he 
had paid the $2,000, or that Tilton had ever asked him for 
any money. It will also be observed that he produces cer- 
tain checks to the committee in his cross-examination, but 
does not give the several amounts of those checks but does 
the dates. But being in the position of being required to tell 
the whole truth, he entirely conceals the fact that a large 
portion of the $2,000 was paid for the education and support 
of the girl Bessie Turner, now his swift witness before the 
committee, contradicting two written statements which have 
been published, made by her relative to the same facts, 
wherein she designates what she tells before the committee 


The story that Mr. Tilton once lifted me from my bed and carried [sic] 
me screaming to his own and attempted to violate my person is a wicked 


She now says that she was carried “ sleeping,” not ‘‘ soream- 
ing.” For a young woman of twenty she slept reasonably 


The checks which he produced before the committee, which 
are not published, will be seen, L have no doubt, to have been 
payments on her account, as their dates show them to be six 
months apart, as her half-yearly bills became due, with per- 
haps a single exception. Let me say to Mr. Beecher that if 
he will apply to the principal of the Steubenville (O.) schools 


you must never say anything about the payment of any 
money on account of Tilton, because that will go very much 
against you. Have you ever said anything?’ Beecher re- 
plied: “ Only to Oliver Johnson, who will keep it to himself, 
and I never will say anything about it to anybody else.” 
That was all that was said upon the matter of keeping silence 
about that money. 


Now, when the fact is seen that I especially and exactly 
set forth, as well the money paid Mrs. Tilton and for Bessie’s 
support as the $5,000 in my statement prepared for the com- 
mittee, without being called upon to do so by anybody, and 
while I supposed it-rested wholly between Beecher and my- 
self, and Beecher himself says it did wholly rest between him 
and Johnson, why should I have, at the very hour that I was 
looking forward to the probability of making my statement 
before the committee that I have made, stated to Beecher 
that I never would admit it to anybody? I frankly confess 
that I never had told it to anybody, and never meant to tell 
it to anybody, not on Beecher’s account, because I thought 
the advance of $5,000 to the Golden Age was an act of noble- 
ness and generosity on his part, and go said in my statement, 
and my only desire to keep it secret was lest it should get 
to Tilton that he was under obligations to Beecher. It never 
occurred to my thought, under any circumstances whatever 
or in any form, that it could enter into the imagination of 
man that this was an extortion of money from Beecher. On 
the contrary, he knew that I myself had advanced sums in 
aid of Tilton’s enterprise, who had never accused me of any 


improper intimacy with or advances toward his wife. My. 


partners had subscribed and advanced money for the purpose 
of supporting the Golden Age. Many other prominent citi- 
zens of Brooklyn had done the same thing, and I had no 
thought that Beecher was doing anything other and different 
from what the rest. of us were doing—except that he had, 
perhaps, an additional personal motive—to sustain an enter- 
prise which we all favored, and the results of which were 
looked upon as an honor to journalism. 

It will also be observed upon a careful examination. of 
Beecher’s own statement, although attempted to be concealed 
by ambiguous phrases, that the suggested: payment of $5,000 
first came to me from him, and was not made by me to him; 
and that part of his statement which relates to what i told 
him in regard to the kind friend who had made an advance 
to Theodore Tilton in cash and notes would have been quite 
nearly correct if he had added the rest of the truth which I 
then told him—that Tilton had refused to receive that ad- 
vance from the party offering to make it; and that I also told 
him at the same time that Tilton, I was sure, would not take 
any money from him, and therefore it was arranged between 
us that it should be given to Tilton in small sums as coming 
from me, as I had already made him like advances. Nor did 
the amount of $5,000, which Beecher subscribed seem to me 
at all extravagant for him to give. Having been for many 
years in the possession of a reputed income, from hig salary 
and literary labor, of from forty to fifty thousand a year, and 
having apparently reasonably economical habits of living, I 


Supposed him to be aman of very considerable if not large - 


fortune, from his almost necessary accumulations, and [ 
leave him to explain why it was, with such ample income 
from which he ought to have accumulated alarge fortune with 
habits of prudence and no known extraordinary expenses, 
to explain how he had impoverished himself and impaired 
his credit to so great an extent as not to be able to raise the 
paltry sum of $5,000 from among his 1ich parishioners with- 
out mortgaging his house, unless, indeed, he felt called upon 
to support others as he did Bessie. = 

I will venture to mention the name of another gentleman 
who has shown himself in this controversy to be a staunch 
and fast friend of Beecher, and who, before ever he proposed 
it to me, had advised Beecher that he ought to subscribe in 
aid of Tilton, and to whom Beecher, as he reported, made 
the reply that he had offered to give money in order to aid 
Tilton, but he would not receive it. I now refer to Mr. 
Thomas Kinsella, of the Brooklyn Hagle, who has so loyally 
supported Beecher in this his final struggle for hig pulpit and 
good name. f 

It will be observed that Beecher, in his statement, says 
that I was to “feed out’ this monoy to Tilton, which exactly 
comports with what I saidin my statement, that I was to give 
it to him from time to time as I found he needed it, and that I 
had not yet paid all that sum to him, as the account in my 
published statement shows. Why, then, with that knowl- 
edge and that statement by Beecher that this money was to 
be ‘‘fed out,” does Beecher speak of the “ mollifying effect”? 
of $5,000 to Tilton, which he n»w confesses he Knew Tilton 
had not received, and why say that Tilton had had “his gold 
jingling in his pockets” for years? Or are these insinuations 
and flings on so solemn an occasion only the*‘jokes” which Mrg, 
Morse, Mrs. Tilton’s mother, says “he cracked from Sunday 
to Sunday, while he leaves his victim suffering in cold and 
hunger at home, mourning for her sin?” I quote from Mrs. 
Morse’s letter of January 27, 1871, published in my former 
statement; 

But this is a death blow to us both, and I doubt not Florence (Tilton’s 
daughter) has hers. Do you know when I hear of your cracking your 
jokes from Sunday to Sunday, and thinkof the misery you haye brought 
upon us, I think with the psalmist: “There is no God.” 

Mrs. Morse is now one of his witnesses before Beecher’s 
committee, and his adopted mother from a spiritual marriage 
with her daughter, as will be shown by the following letter, 
which I here insert, marked “R”: 


MRS. MORSE TO BEECHER. i 
: OCTOBER 24, 

My Dear “ Son” —You must pardon me for the request I now make, 
Can you help me in any way by the first of November? Iam still alone , 
with no prospect of any one, with a rent of $1,500 and an income of 
$1,000. The consequence is, with other expenses, I shall be by the first 
of the month terribly behindhand, as I agreed to pay in monthly install- 
ments. 

I know full well Ihave no claim upon you in any way (sic), excepting 
your sympathy for my lonely and isolated condition, If I could be released. 
from the hotse I should gladly do so, for I’m convinced it’s too far out. 
All who have been to see my rooms say 80, My darling spent most of yes- 
terday with me, She said all she had in the way of money was forty 
dollars per week, which was for food and all other household expenses 
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aside from rent, and this was given her by hand of Annie Tilton every 
Saturday. If you know anything of the amount it takes to find food for 
eight people, you must know there’s little left for clothing. She told me 
he (T.) did not take any meals home from the fact she could not get such 
food as he liked to nourish his brain, and so he took his meals at Moul- 
ton’s. Just think of that! 

Iam almost crazy with the thought. Do come and seeme, I will 
promise that the ‘‘secret of her life,” as she calls it, shall not be men- 
tioned. I know it’s hard to bring it up, as you must haye suffered in- 
tensely, and weall will, I fear, till released by death. Do you pray for 
me? If not, pray do. I never felt more rebellious than now, more need 
of God’s and human help. Do you know I think it strange you should 
ask me to call you “son.” When Ihave told darling, I felt if you could 
in safety to yourself and all concerned, you would be to me all this en- 
dearing name, Am I mistaken? MOTHER. 

This letter bears date October 24. I fix the date to bein 
1871, because it was at that time that Mrs. Morse had the 
house for which she was paying $1,500 rent, and is the time 
when Tilton was allowing his wife $40 per week for house-, 
hold expenses. This letter was given me by Beecher as writ- 
ten by Mrs. Morse, Blizabeth’s mother, and is a call on him 
for money, which may explain the necessity for mortgaging 
his house otherwise than by paying $5,000 to me. It is the 
outside family that is always the most onerous to a man. 

It will be remembered that Elizabeth confessed that 
Beecher asked her to be his wife, with all that the name im- 
plies. Mrs. Morse tells him—and she would not dare tell him 
soif it was not so—“ Do you know, I think it strange you 
should ask me to call you ‘son.’ When I have told darling, 
I felt if you could in safety to yourself and all concerned, 
you would be to me all this endearing name. Am I mis- 
taken?” 

The delicacy of this adopted mother, who says: ‘“‘ Do come 
and see me. I will promise the ‘secret of her life,’ as she 
calls it, shall not be mentioned,” will be appreciated, espe- 
cially because she knows it is cruel to bring it up, “as you 
must have suffered intensely, and we all will, I fear, till re- 
leased by death.” 

Who believes that this note to Mr. Beecher—a married 
man—eccompanied by a demand for money, with the re- 
minder of the “secret” of a daughter’s life, means only that 
Beecher once gave some bad advice about a separation be- 
tween man and wife, which, so far as I know, never took 


place?! 

The trouble is, Beecher mistakes the persons who black- 
mailed him. It was Mrs. Morse and Bessie, and nobody else, 
and they are now repaying him by testifying in his behalf. 
If such conduct as this goes unpunished and unrebuked, un- 
christian men will be prone to agree with the Psalmist and 
Mrs. Morse, that “there is no God.” 

Upon the whole, there were very curious relationships 
among these parties by adoption, of which I think it would 
trouble a heraldry office to make a family tree, and which 
seem to have been a mystery even to Mrs. Morse, for she 
says in her first letter which I have quoted above, ‘‘ The re- 
mark you made to me at your door was an enigma to me, 
and every day adds to the mystery: ‘Mrs. Beecher’ has 
‘adopted the child.’ ‘What child ? I asked. You said, ‘ Eliza- 
peth.’ Now, I ask, what earthly sense was there in that re- 
mark?’ Mrs. Beecher had adopted Elizabeth; Beecher had 
adopted her mother, and wanted Elizabeth to be all that a 
wife could be to him; and Mrs. Morse says she believes he 
would be all the endearing name of son can be to her, and 
wants to know if she is mistaken. Query: Under this ar- 
rangement, what relation is Mrs. Beecher to Beecher if she 
had adopted the child of his mother, and her husband had 
married the daughter of her mother? Who wonders that 
Mrs. Morse thought it a mystery? 

Iam not specially acquainted with the habits of men or 
women who ‘obtain money by blackmail, but I had supposed 
if they so obtained money they did what they pleased with 
it, and not have it doled out by a third person in little sums 
as he deemed there was need, without the knowledge of the 
plackmailer where it came from, who obtained the money by 
threats and extortion. 

Again, Beecher says that “my confidential friend” told 
him that Tilton would publish his statement unless another 
$5,000 was paid, which he refused to do. Does Beecher mean 
that I was that friend? If he meant so, why did he not say 
so? He knows that I never suggested that he should pay a 
dollar, or ever believed that the matter could be composed 
by the payment of money, as it might have been by other 
proper action if he had acted like a noble and courageous 
man, as lat one time hoped he might do and might be. This 
statement is insinuated to prejudice me in advance after he 
learned, on the 4th of August last, he could not use the best 
friend that “God ever raised up to a man” to act dis- 
honestly and falsely to serve his selfish purposes. The charge 
is as false as another answer made on cross-eximination to 
injure me by showing that I opened his letters, as follows: 

Q. By Mr. Winslow—Can you tell us what became of Mrs. Woodhull’s 
threatening letter? A. Mr. Moulton opened it. 

The falsehood of this answer can be shown in a moment. 
That threatening letter—as indeed both letters from Wood- 
hull to Beecher—were sent to me—was dated June 3, 1872, 
and was sent inclosed in a nete from Beecher to me of the 
same date, with a request to answer it, as follows: 

My Dear Moulton—Will you answer this? Or will you Sze that she is 
to understand that I can do nothing? I certainly shall not, at any and 
all hazards, take a single step in that direction, and if it brings trouble— 
it must come. Please drop mea line to say that all is right—if, in your 
judgment, all és right. 

Truly yours, H. W. B. 

Why does this minister of the Gospel make such reckless 
statements? Again, let us ask, does any man wonder, when 
they fall into such coutradictions with his own letters, that 
Beecher and his lawyers should have desired so much to get 
possession of my documents in order that they might square 
their statements and escape these cantradictions? 

And inthe whole course of all the negotiations had with 
his friends or his counsel as to the settlement of this contro- 
versy after the publication of the Bacon letter, I challenge 
any one to say that the word money was ever used by me, or 
by Tilton in my presence, as a method of settling this matter. 
True, before that publication I said to Tilton—what I gay here 


openly and freely—that from my own fortune I would give 
$5,000in gold to save its publication. And I also stated the 
fact that I so said to Beecher; and I also said to him that he 
had better give his whole fortune if that would stop it (and I 
believed it much larger then than I do now), in order to con- 
vince him how necessary it was, in my judgment, that this 
controversy should not be reopened. 

No letter will be produced, I venture to say, from Tilton, 
and, I know, none from me or from mine, asking Beecher to 
take any course except to keep silence and cover his own sins 
as well as he might in this unhappy affair; and the only thing 
that seems to me like blackmailing him because of his con- 
nection with Mrs. Tilton is the plain demand of her mother 
(and, as now appears, his adopted mother), Mrs. Morse, that 
he should use his influence asa Christian minister to re- 
appoint her brother in the Custom House at New York. “And 
Elizabeth was disappointed that he did not, too.”’ 

I now produce certain letters of Mr. Beecher, which seems to 
contain an answer to his charge that when he paid the $5,000 
he thought it was blackmailing, and was very much “ dis- 
satisfied with himself,” for doing it. If he was so dissatisfied 
he certainly did not make it known to me, who had, as he 
says, extorted the money from him. It will be remembered 
that the $5,000 was paid on the 2d of May, 1873. The 7th of 
the following July brought mea very cordial invitation to 
visit him at his house in the country, contained in the follow- 
ing letter of that date, marked “S”: 

BEECHER TO MOULTON. 
f PEEKSKILL, July 7, 1873—Monday, % P. M. 

My Dear Frank; I have just arrived. I called Saturday evening to 
learn that you would not return till Monday. Can you come up Tues- 
day or Wednesday or Thursday? Let me know by letter or telegram. 
The trains are A. m. 8, 9:10, 10:45; P. m. 2, 4, 4:15, 5:30, 6:20, and. The 
four P. M.is express and good train; if you come in the afternoon you 
should allow forty-five minutes from City Hall te reach Forty second 
street station, and about one hour from your store. 

Thave not seen you since the card. I will take good care of you, and 
if others don’t think’so much of you as I do, I will try and make up. My 
vacation is begun, and am I notglad? Next week we expect company, 

The drought is severe—no real soaking since the last of May, and 
things ars suffering; but yet the country is beautiful. The birds are as 
good to me as David’s harp. I only need some one to talk to, and that 
one is you. 

Come when you can, and, coming or going, believe me faithfully and 
affectionately yours, : H. W. B. 

It will be seen that to complete his happiness he only want- 
ed ‘‘some one to talk to, and that one is you’’—the man who 
had just extorted money from him as blackmail so that he 
felt “ dissatisfied with himself,” and to whom he says, *‘ Com- 
ing or going, believe me faithfully and affectionately yours, 

H. W. B.” 

On the 9th came another invitation in a letter of that date, 

which I insert, marked “T :” 
BEECHER TỌ MOULTON. 
THURSDAY EvENING, July 9, 1873. 

My Dear Frank—Why not come on Saturday and spend Sunday? You 
must get your comfort out of Nature and me, and not notice any with- 
holding of countenance elsewhere. 

I preach in the village in the morning, but you can lie on the hill side 
—in peace. 

The afternoon and evening will be open for all gracious influences 
which forests hide or heavens distill The birds are not yet silent, 
though their pipes are somewhat feebler. Flowers are burnt, grass 
withered, grain reapt, grapes not ripe, strawberries gone, blackberries 
not come, raspberries in good condition and abundant, also water- 
melons, and, besides, a demijohn of—water! 

I want to see you and show you a letter, etc. Do you know what 
Bowen is doing? Will he publish? Find out if anything is on hand. 

Truly yours, H. W. B. 

Send me a line on Friday if you shall come, so ihat I may meet the 
train. Otherwise, pay your own hack hire. 

This, it will be seen, promises me every inducement and 
entertainment if I would come. Besides, he wants to see his 
blackmailer and to “ show him a letter, etc.” For what pur- 
pose?—to be blackmailed again? He also wants to know 
what Bowen is doing, and whether he will publish any state- 
ment. Was ever blackmailer treated by his victim so before? 
The only punishment he threatens to put upon his black- 
mailer is that if he will not so arrange his business that his 
victim can have the chance of meeting him and driving him 
home in his carriage, he shall have to pay his own hack hire. 

I also produce another letter of July 14, 1873, which, if it is 
not a full refutation of the charge that, up to that time, I had 
blackmailed Beecher or aided in blackmailing him, or that he 
believed I had done anything except in his interest, a charge 
of blackmail can never be contradicted. It is here inserted, 
marked “U:” 

BEECHER TO MOULTON. 

My Dear Frank—1 looked for you Saturday, and received your note 
this morning—Monday. 

Howard writes that T. T. has sent to Mr. Halliday a note announcing 
that he did not consider himself for two years a member of the church. 

There is also a movement to let the other party [meaning Bowen] go 
to trial, and also to give him an avoidance of trial by some form of letter, 
I don’t know what. I have not been consulted. Ido not mean to med- 
dle. It is vacation. Governor Claflin and wife, of Mass., will be here 
this week. I am getting at my writing again—at work on my book. I 
despaired of finishing it. Iam more encouraged now. For a thousand 
encouragements—for service that no one can appreciate who has not 
been as gsore-hearted as I have been, for your honorable delicacy, for 
confidence and affection—I owe you so much that I can neither express 
nor pay it. Not the least has been the great-hearted kindness and trust 
which your noble wife has shown, and which have lifted me out of de- 
spondencies often, though sometimes her clear truthfulness has laid me 
pretty flat. 

I mean to run down some day; will let you know beforehand, that I 
may not miss you, for to tell the truth I am a litle heart-hungry to gee 
you; not now because I am pressed, but because I love you, and will 
ever be faithfully yours, HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

Peekskill, July 14, 1873. 

This shows how utterly and confidingly Mr. Beecher trust- 
ed me, and yet he now states that I had been blackmailing 
him for years, and that Tilton had been a co-conspirator with 
me. And yet this letter recites that Tilton had written a 
note to the assistant pastor of the church that he had not 
considered himself a member for two years. 

Again, the letter shows that as to “the other party,” 
Bowen, his church was colloguing together to give him an 
avoidance of a trial by some form of letter for the slanders of 


Bowen, lest Beecher should be injured. I say the church 
was colloguing, because Beecher says he had not been con- 
sulted and did not mean to meddle. x 

Mark, I call attention again, to emphasize it, to this letter, 
in order that there may be no mistake as to what Beecher’s 
opinion was of the man who he now says he felt was black- 
mailing him at the time, to the phrases: “For a thousand 
encouragements, for service that no one can appreciate who 
has not been as sorehearted as I have been, for your honora- 
ble delicacy ’’—what, delicate bluckmailing ?—“for confidence 
and affection, I owe you.so much that I can neither express 
nor pay it.” 

Again, mark his promised visit to the blackmailer in these 
words: ‘“‘ To tell the truth, Iam a little heart-hungry to see 
you, not because I am pressed, but because I love you and 
will evor be faithfully yours.” 

I think I may be pardoned for lingering over this letter, for 
in it is my vindication from a black charge to which Henry 
Ward Beecher is driven, to save himself, to make against me. 
Not only was I serving him at this tims, but my wife—who 
knew all and knows all that I know—was saving him from 
despondencies and threatened suicide, and this letter gives 
the thanks he felt for her efforts, ‘‘although,’’ he says, 
“sometimes her clear truthfulness has laid me pretty flat.” 
[ have already given one of those exhibitions of her truth- 
fulness when she advised him to confess his sin, and ask for- 
giveness of man as he expected forgiveness of God. 

Again, I produce a letter of October 3, 1873, five months 
after the time when, he says in his statement, he believed 
that I was blackmailing him and “felt dissatisfied with him- 
self’ that he permitted it. It is marked “ V :” 

E BEECHER TO MOULTON. ; 
Fripay Noon, October 3, 1873. 

My Dear Frank—\ have this morning got back, sound and fresh, and 
want to send my love to you and yours. I should see you to-morrow, 
but shall be out of town till evening. God biess you, my dear old 
fellow! H. W. BEECHER. 

Let all the lawyers search all the annals of the crime of 
blackmailing, overhaul every police report, and produce 
another instance where, five months after it was known to 
the victim, he addresses tis blackmailer with a ‘“‘God bless 
you, my dear old fellow!” 

It will be observed that these letters which I have thus far 
produced upon this question were subsequent to the time be 
learned that he was blackmailed. I now produce a letter of 
previous date, February 16, 1873, inclosing a check of that 
date, which is marked ‘‘ W:” 

Sunpay Mornine, February 16, 1873. 

My Dear Frank—I have tried three times to see you this week, but the 
fates were against me. I wanted to storeup a little courage and hope- 
fulness before my three weeks’ absence. 

Trevisit my old home and haunts, and shall meet great cordiality. 

I inclose check subject to your discretion. 

Should any accident befall me, remember how deeply I feel your 
fidelity and friendship, your long-continued kindness and your affection 


With kindest remembrances to Mrs, M., I remain, always yours, 

H. W. BEECHER. 

This discloses a still more singular transaction, because it 
shows that without being called upon the yictim has tried 
three times to see me in one week, but failed. He was to be 
absent for three weeks, going to his old home, aud wanted 
“to store up a little courage and hopefulness” for the occa- 
sion, although his old friends were to meet him with great 
cordiality. He says: ‘‘I inclose a check subject to your dis- 
cretion;” that is: “Feed my lambs while I am away.” Why 
don’t Beecher produce the check of that date among those 
that he paraded before the committee, and let us see how 
much of the $2,000 that made? I wait for his reply before I 
speak further, lest “other hearts ache.” Not content with 
expressions of gratitude while leaving, the note shows that 
he makes a will. He leaves it as a legacy to mein case of 
accidental death, that he died with the memory in his heart 
of my fidelity, friendship and long-continued affection. 

Is it necessary to my vindication that [ should pursue this 
miserable afterthought of’a charge of blackmail further? 

If to obtain advantage to one’s-self by using the unfortunate 
situation of another is blackmail, then Beecher himself will 
come fully within that description. Beecher protected him- 
self from Bowen by using the power that Tilton had over 
Bowen to get the tripartite covenant out of him, and yet he 
puts the fact in exactly the contrary light: 

The domestic offense which he [Tilton] alleged was very quietly and 
easily put aside, but yet in such a way as to keep my feelings stirred up, 
in order tbat I might, through my friends, be used to extract from Mr. 
Bowen $7,000, the amount of a claim in dispute among them. The check 
for that sum in hand, Mr. Tilton signed an agreement of peace and con- 
cord, not made by me, but accepted by me as sincere. 

The precise contrary of this is true. Mr. Bowen had made 
certain charges against Beecher, and thereby caused Tilton 
to write a letter on the 26th of December, 1870, requiring 
Beecher to leave his church and city, which Bowen carried 
to Beecher. Why should Tilton have selected Bowen to be 
the bearer of such a letter if Bowen had not made the state- 
ments-which Tilton recites in his letter to him were made 
when Oliver Johnson was present, of five different acts and 
specifications of adulterous intercourse with five different 
women? , h 

That letter was read by Beecher, and the dreadful accusa- 
tions made by Bowen were fully known to him; and as this 
matter was contemporaneous with the accusations made by 
Tilton as to his own wife, Beecher desired that I should en- 
deavor to protect him from these also, and insisted that I 
should agree to a reference to an arbitration, of which his 
friend and present committeeman, Mr. H. B. Claflin, was 
chairman, and submit Tilton’s claim for damages for breach 
of contract by Bowen to that arbitration. And after a full 
hearing, in which all these so grave charges by Bowen to Til- 
ton against Beecher—one of which was no less than rape— 


unanimously agreed, first, that Bowen should pay Tilton 
$7,000 for a breach of his contract, and it was also made a con- 
dition that Bowen and Tilton should sign a covenant that 
they would not thereafterward repeat accusations which 


were annexed to the paper; a majority of Bowen’s friends 
on that arbitration—who had been agreed to by me because 


were stated in Bowen’s and their presence, the arbitration - 
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they were Beecher’s friends—insisting upon Bowen and Til- 
ton signing sucha covenant in behalf of Beecher before 
Bowen and Tilton could have their money accounts settled; 
allof which was done at the same day and date. So that 
Beecher in fact used Tilton’s position with Bowen to extort 
from Bowen a certificate of good character, and that, too, 
after he had agreed to give Bowen three business advantages, 
and had also given him a-certificate of good character and 
conduct in the church, in February, 1870, which he renewsd 
at this time in these words: 

“I deeply regret the cause of suspicion, jealousy and es- 
trangement which have come between us. It isa joy for me 
to have my old regard for Henry C. Bowen and Theodore 
Tilton restored, and a happiness to me to resume the old re- 
lations of love, respect avd reliance to each aud both of 
them.” 

How could Beecher, if innocent, have signed such a certifi- 
cato as that to Bowen upon a simple withdrawal of the 
charges, one of which described a brutal rape, without any 
averment that they were untrue, Bowen merely saying that he 
did not “know anything of them?” And yet, without even 
the withdrawal of those charges privately a year before, after 
these statements had been made by Bowen, and after the ac- 
cusations were well known to Beecher, ‘‘ after hours of con- 
ference, everything was adjusted and we shook hands; ” and 
Beecher stated the fact of the reconciliation in Plymouth 
church, and spoke highly of his Christian brother, Bowen, 
and a new adjustment was obtained again in the manner I 
have stated at the time of the tripartite covenant. Ido not 
republish the documents which show all this under Beecher’s 
own hand, as they are already published in my former state- 
ment and lithographed. 

I agree that th: se facts are so unusual, so strange, so more 
startling than anything in fiction, that if I should state them 
upon my bare word I should challenge discredit everywhere 
except among those who know me well. But that they prob- 
ably were well known to Mr. H. B. Claflin, one of Beecher’s 
committee, will appear from a letter heretofore publisxed 
from Beecher to me, which I reproduce, as follows: 

MONDAY. 

My Dear Friend—I called last evening as agreed, but you had stepped 
out. On the way to church last evening I met Claflin. He says B. 

[Bowen] denies any such treacherous whisperings, and is in a right 
state. I mentioned my proposed letter. He liked the idea. -I read him 
the draft of it (in lecture-room). He drew back and said better not send 
it. Lasked him if B. had ever made him a statement of the very bottom 
(cic) facts; if there were any charges I did not know. He evaded and 
intimated that if he had he hardly would be right in telling me. I think 
he would be right in telling you—ought to. I have not sent any note and 
have destroyed that prepared. The real point to avoid is an appeal to 
church and then to a council. It would be a conflagration, and give 
every possible chance for parties, for hidings and evasions, and increase 
an hundred-fold this scandal without healing anything. I shall see you 
as soonas Ireturn. Meantime, I confide everything to your wisdom, as 
I always have, and with such success hitherto that I have full trust for 
future. Don’t fail to see C. (Claflin) and have a full and confidential 
talk. Yours ever. 

It will be seen from this note that it was not Tilton’s accu- 
sations that I had then in charge, but Bowen’s, and the real 
point to avoid was ‘‘an appeal to the church and then toa 
council,” and with such an appeal it would be a ‘“‘ conflagra- 
tion.” 

In obedience to that letter I had a confidential talk witb 
Claflin, and told him of the “treacherous whisperings” of 
Bowen, and also gave him the name of the party to whom 
Bowen had said that it was true that Beecher had made con- 
fession to him; and, as nearly as I can remember, that Bowen 
had not and did not intend to retract the charges which he 
had made against Beecher. Mr. Claflin deemed this so 
serious that he thought it best to callon Bowen with me, and 
we went, accompanied by the gentleman who had reported 
Bowen’s conversation to me,’and he repeated to Mr. Bowen 
in the presence of us all exactly what Bowen had said to 
him, “and,” said he to Bowen, ‘if you say to the contrary 
you utter a falsehood.” A 

Now, to conceal these “ bottom facts,” known to me if not 
to Claflin, Beecher had influenced Claflin to require, as an 
arbitrator, the bripartite covenant—to which ail Bowen’s 
charges, as set forth in Tilton’s letter of January 1, 1871, were 
annexed—as a condition of the settlement of money matters 
petween Tilton and Bowen, which alone were referred to that 
arbitration. What were those “bottom facts?’ So far as 
Mr. Beecher is concerned, I have his full liberty to disclose 
all that I may know, as put in his public statement, and the 
public will now be in position to judge whether he really 
meant that I should: 

Q. Has Moulton any secret of yours in paper, in document, or in 
knowledge of any act of yours that you would not have see the light this 
hour? A. Not that Iam aware of. 

Q. Haye you any doubt? A. Ihave none. 

Q. Do you now call upon him to produce all he has and tell all he 
knows? A. Ido. 

Passing by the more indefinite charges of Bowen—“ the 
many adulteries committed by Beecher’’—let us take the 
crime, the exact language of which in my former statement 
I felt called upon to omit in the interest of public decency. 
But in order that the charge of Bowen, which was twice 

: reconciled and condoned by Beecher—using this word both 
in its legal and literal sense, because if not true there can be 
no more outrageous libel, which is a crime—I feel compelled, 
in the cause of publio justice, to give the very words as they 
originally appeared in Tilton’s private letter to Bowen, of 
January 1, 1871, and as they are annexed to the covenant of 
reconciliation : 

You |Bowen] related to me the case of a woman whom you said (as 
nearly as I can recali your words) Mr. Beecher took in his arms by force 
threw down upon a sofa, accomplished his deviltry upon her, and left her 
flowing with blood. 

Could an innocent clergyman have allowed such a charge 

«to be made and more than once reiterated, however guard- 
edly, by a leading member of his church, and rest content 
until his innocence was fully and clearly established, if in no 
other way, in a court of justice? Bowen, I was informed, 
claimed to have the details of this transaction from the 
woman’s own lips. And it was to avoid the investigation of 
this charge among others that Beecher says in his letter that 


“the real point to avoid is an appeal to the church and then 
to a council,” and upon that he advised with me. 

I feel it due to myself, however, before proceeding further 
in this narrative, to make this explanation. In my former 
statement to the public, prepared for the committee, I en- 
deavored in all matters to state the facts with as much deli- 
cacy as their wickedness would allow, the consequence of 
which was that my very seticence and suppression of the 
exact language in which Beecher’s confessions were conveyed 
to me were by his friends made a ground of accusation that I 
had either mistaken the purport of what he said, or that if I 
were telling the truth I would give his words. Therefore I 
am now compelled, in narrating this most shameful affair, to 
violate the bounds which I set myself in my former state- 
ment, in order that no such like accusation may be reiterated 
against me. Andif that is published which ought not to be 
published, it is not my fauit, but the necessity made by 
Beecher and his friends fer my own vindication. Exactly 
how the matter came about is as follows: 

I showed to Mr. Beecher the Jetter of Tilton to Bowen 
bearing date January 1, 1871, containing charges alleged to 
have been made by Bowen in the presence of Tilton and 
Oliver Johnson, and he (Beecher) deemed it necessary to tell 
the truth concerning the adultery with the woman to whom 
he supposed Bowen referred in that interview, althscugh the 
charge gave no names. According to Tilton’s letter, Bowen 
charged Beecher with the rape of a virgin. Beecher said he 
was in ——’s house, told me for what purpose he was there, 
and mentioned the name of the woman, who, he said, when 
he was leaving, gave him what he strangely termed a ‘‘ par- 
oxysmal kiss ”—I never heard that word before, which causes 
me to remember it vividly—and that, being tempted by the 
woman, he had sexual intercourse with her. He said: “I 
knew she was not a virgin,” and described to me hiv means 
of knowing that fact, the precise language of the description 
of which I trust his friends will excuse me from repeating. 
He said that she immediately retired from the room, went 
up-stairs, and came down very much fluttered, saying, ‘‘ Oh, 
Lam covered with blood!’ He said he knew she lied, and 
was surprised at her, feeling convinced that she had had 
other and previous experiences of the same sort. 

Having myself had knowledge of the facility with which 
he could obtain from his women a retracticn of such charges 
and denial of the fact, as in the case of Mrs. Tilton of the 
confessed adulteries by her, on the 30th December—twelve 
days before—I said to him, ‘‘It will be necessary for you, if 
you are on friendly terms with that woman, to get from her 
a retraction. Otherwise you may find yourself some day at 
Bowen’s mercy.” He went to get a retraction from her, and 
on the 10th January, 1871, brought back the paper I here in- 
sert, which he so obtained : 

Some ten years ago, when under great grief and excitement, I said 
things injurious to Mr. Beecher to Mr. Bowen J always speak strongly, 
and then I was near beside myself and -used unmeasured terms, which 
represented rather my feeling than my judgment. 

TL afterward became convinced that in many things I was mistaken. I 
became satisfied that Mr. Beecher’s course toward me was meant to be 
kind and honorable. 

From that day to this our relations have teen cordial and friendly. 

JANUARY 10, 1871. 

A casual glance at this document shows that Mr. Beecher 
was not as successful in this retraction, which he evidently 
did not dictate, as in the case of Mrs. Tilton; and the retrac- 
tion itself, in its cautious wording,was so much more damag- 
ing as evidence than a direct charge of the woman that might 
be contradicted would be, that it was thought best that it 
should not see the light of day, and it has not until now. 

The question was, Did he ravish this person? He admit- 
ted to me the connection, but insisted that he used no force, 
only dalliance. That accusation had been repeated by Bow- 
en, and the best Mr. Beecher could get from her was that she 
had “told Bowen things injurious” to Beecher: that she 
“always speaks strongly,” and was ‘‘nearly beside herself 
and used unmeasured terms, which represented rather my 
feeling than my judgment.” 

But what was desired to get denied was the fact itse:f, and 
that fact the criminal connection, which was neither matter 
of “feeling” nor “judgment,” in the sense in which the 
words are used in the retraction. But whether done by force 
or dalliance is a question of both feeling and judgment, and 
so much is retracted; and knowing the relations between 
this woman and Beecher to have been not only ‘‘ cordial and 
friendly,” but there afterward very intimate, I give credit 
to this version of his intercourse, and particularly because 
Mr. Beecher, to confirm his statement that he had not rav- 
ished her, brought to me several letters from her to him, 
which I still hold, showing the continuance of friendly rela- 
tions with her. I do not give the lady’s name, and withhold 
the photo-lithograph of her letter, because I do not wish 
needlessly to involve a reputation which has thus far escaped 
public mention by any of the parties to this controversy. If 
the facts stated here should identify the person concerned 
with him, and if those who are interested in her feel aggrieved 
let them avenge that grief, if upon any one, upon the pastor 
of Plymouth Church, and not upon me. as I have been threat- 
ened it would be if I ventured to state the facts of Beecher’s 
guilt in this case. I have felt the blows of Plymouth Church 
already because J have told the exact truth about their pas- 
tor. I have been threatened with more if I shall continue to 
do so. But, unawed by threats, and, as far as 1 may be, un- 
biased by wrong, injustice and false accusations, the facts 
shall be stated as they are known to me—and known to God; 
and only adding that this last terrible narrative of crime 
was given me by Beecher in the presence of a witness, I dis- 
miss this tragic episode to the main controversy. 

I submit that if I had been inclined to blackmail Henry 
Ward Beecher, either for myself or Tilton, Beecher knew 
and the public now knows, in a degree, that I had much 
more cogent and all-powerful facts in my possession to strip 
him of his fortune to purchase my silence than the case of 
Mr. Tilton; and that if I had been, as he alleges, untrue 
to him, or if I had been, as “is alleged in the report of 
his committee, a ‘*‘coadjutor with Tilton,” “secretly from 
the beginning” to extort money from Beecher through a 


series of years, instead of standing as a shield to him, pro- 
tecting him any and everywhere against the consequences of 
his own wicked acts, and only recéiving money from him to 
aid in so shielding him—first, to support and educate the 
girl Bessie, lest she might injure him by prattling in the 
church under the influences of Mrs. Tilton’s mother, Mrs. 
Morse, who, Bessie says, in her letter in former statement 
promised her dresses to tell lies, which fact she relates under 
her own hand—and only otherwise to aid him in some degree 
to repair the wrong which he admitted and now admits he 
had done to Tilton in breaking up his business, so that the 
temptation of poverty and want might not come to him as 
an inducement to turn upon Beecher, the author of his mis- 
fortunes; I say if I had been inclined to extort money from 
him, either Tilton or myself might to-day have been the re- 
cipients of all the salary, earnings and emoluments of Henry 
Ward Beecher, except enough only for a reasonably econom- 
ical living for himself and family. 

In view of these terrible revelations, the question will, in- 
deed; well be asked, as it has been: “How could you, Mr. 
Moulton, sustain Beecher, knowing all these things, so mon- 
strous, horrible and revolting?’ Tc this question, urgently 
springing from the facts, I answer that I did not know them 
all at once, as the public now know them. I began in tke 
interest of a friend. I met another man of brilliant genius 
and high standing, older than I, who asked my friendship, 
which I promised him, and who trusted me implicitly; and 
as disclosure came after disclosure, as fact piled on fact, I 
could only stagger along under the load. These acts of guilt 
had already been done, many of them, years before, and at 
the time he promised me most faithfully and with sincere 
sorrow, tears rolling down his cheek, that all that was past, 
and his future should be bright and holy, as his past had 
been deemed to be by those who knew him not. However 
much I might cease to respect or love any party in the con- 
troversy, yet there were other hearts to ache. There were 
innocent children to be destroyed, families—more than one 
or three—to be separated, and a blight put upon Christianity 
and a shock to the moral sense of the community such as it 
never before received, if I threw down my burden; and 
therefore I have borne it as best I could, and now only 
speak in defense of my own honor, which 1 have endeavored 
to keep untarnished, so that those who come after me may 
not be overwhelmed in this maelstrom of vice and wicked- 
ness in which I have nearly been submerged: 

It is also objected to me that when I have been questioned 
in regard to these facts I have made a denial of them; and 
Mr. Beecher himself, or his lawyers, have had the temerity 
to publish in his statement a letter of mine to him of June 1, 
1873, in answer to his despairing one of same date, telling me 
how he had lost all hope, and intimating to me in writing, as 
he had frequently before in words, that his only refuge wa 
suicide. : 

Having made an allusion to Beecher’s suicide, it may be 
well for me to state here the full ciroumstances of his confes- 
sion concerning his proposed design. He told me—and re- 
peated to another in my presence—that he had within reach 
in his own study a poison, which ke would take if the story of 
his crime with Elizabeth should ever come to the public. He 
told me of a visit he had made to a photographer’s gallery, 
where he learned that one of the employees had mistaken a 
glass of poison fora glass of water, and, having taken and 
drunken it, had fallen dead, with scurcely time to drop the 
glass. Beecher said that was what he wanted for himself; 
and, under plea of making some photographic experiments, 
he procured some of this same poison from the photographer, 
which he told me he intended to use if the revelation of. his 
crime should be made. ‘‘ And then,” he said, “it would be 
simply reported that Beecher died of apoplexy; but Godand 
you and I will know what caused my death.” If those who 
blame me could have looked into his grief-stricken face and 
listened to the tones of his voice in the great emergencies in 
which he said there was no refuge for him but in death, they 
would have felt impelled, as I was, to as generous, as open- 
hearted a service as I practiced toward him. It would have 
taken a harder heart than mine, being witness of his sorrows, 
not to forget his sins. 

“Ihave,” he writes, “a strong feeling upon me, and it 
brings great peace with it, that I am spending my last Sun- 
day, and preaching my last sermon.’’ I did, indeed, write 
to him, “‘you ean stand if the whole case were published to- 
morrow.” J did believe that, if he had made, as he was ad- 
vised to make, a full and frank confession of the whole truth, 
as he had done to me, accompanied by such expressions of 
contrition and repentance as he had made to me, his church 
and the world would have forgiven him, and he would have 
stood. How much more, then, must I believe it now, when 
he can stand before the public preaching the gospel of Jesus 
Christ with all the facts made known, and I am driven by 
blows and assaults of his people from that which should be 
the house of God, wherein his adulteries and hypocrisies 
have been condoned by an admiring church? 

For all this, I would not blame the deceived and worship- 
ing Christians of that church, knowing how grossly they have 
been misled by those who have undertaken to exculpate 
Beecher at all hazards. They will at some time know. And 
when they do, they will pardon the strength of my language 
when I denounced in their presence their orator, who was 
addressing them, by. the name of ‘‘liar.”” He stood before 
them vouchiug for the innocence of Beecher, and told them 
that he was the only one, besides the lawyers, who knew all 
the facts. Poor, deluded young man! 

Beecher’s committee rest his exculpation upon my inter- 
view with the Rev. Mr. Halliday, in which, in language . 
guarded, but intended to mislead that simple, confiding 
agent of Beecher, his assistant, I spoke to him what Beecher 
desired and instructed me to say, when even that simple- 
minded old man’s suspicions had been aroused by confer- 
ences with Tilton and others; and for that speech, by which 
I admit Halliday was misled, I received from Beecher the 
following letter, heretofore published, sent me on the Lord’s 
day by a Christian minister, giving his thanks for my pre» 
varication in his behalf to his assistants 


A 
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` BUNDAY, A. M. 

My Dear Friend; Halliday called last night. 'T’.s interview with him 
did not satisfy, but disttirbed. It was the same with*Bell, who was 

present. It tended directly to unsettling. Your interview last night 
Was very beneficial and gave confidence. This must be looked after. It 
is vain to build if the foundation sinks tinder every effort. I shall see 
you. at 10:30 to-morrow—if you return by way of 49 Remsen. 

It has been held honorable for men who had had amours 
with à reputable-woman te deny even under oath those 
amours, to protect from exposure the fair fame and name 
which had been confided to their keeping. Not by any means 
intending to set up any such statidard of morality, but which 
is sustained in Beecher by a portion of the press which says 
he ought to stand by the woman, under how much more 
temptation was I acting when in my charge had been placed, 
without any guilt on my part, the honor of women of fair 
name and high station, the welfare of a church, the upholding 
of the. fame and reputation of the foremost preacher of the 
world, the well-being of Christianity itself, and the morals of 
the community—all, and more, involved in my failure to 
hold the facts concealed from every mortal eye! The silent 
“ volcano” on which he says he was walking might have been 
at any time caused to burst forth by my imprudent answers 
to scandal-leving, curiously-prying men and women, or min- 
isters of the Gospel who were engaged in endeavoring to find 
out; and my silence when their questions were put to me, 
stating supposed facts, would have been at once deemed as- 
sent. 
`- But if there was any wrong in my concealment of these 
facts’ from the world, let Plymouth Church labor with Mr. 
Bowen, one of its leading members, who concealed them 
from the chureh in consideration of the publication of his 
pastor’s letters and sermons in the Independent. Lət Mr. 
Claflin, Beécher’s chosen committeeman, who, presumably, 
had been told the ‘‘very bottom facts,” he dealt with; and, 
indeed; let him who is without sin among them all in that 
regard, first cast a stone. 

I do not review or animadvert upon the report of the com- 
mittee, because every one has expected the result of its labors 
from the beginning. No disclosures were made to them, and 
they took care not to call before them any witnesses who 
knew the facts except the parties implicated, and have clearly 
shown that it was a partisan tribunal organized to acquit—as 
Beecher confessed to me ‘on the 5th July last it was. By 
thinking men no weight will be given to its unsupported 
opinions, however speciously argued in a report which is but 
a rehash of the statements of the accused criminal, both 
written in whole or in part by his lawyers. 

I was quite aware that I was to be struck down in case I 
did not side- with Beecher, if “I did not choose between Til- 
ton’s statement and mine,” as he states he asked me to do. 
My friends put before me the consequences of standing firm 
in what I knew to be the truth and the right; that I must 
incur the enmity, as I have felt the assaults, of Plymouth 
Church; that great financial interests are involved in the 
standing of that church, whereby much gain comes, in 
money if from nothing else, to some favored members 
therecf; and I feel that I have a right to say that if I could 
have been swerved from my sense of duty to myself and to 
justice, every outside inducement urged me to stand by 
“ Beecher’s statement.’’ Of course [ discerned that any 
statement I should make must'be ruinous to Mr. Beecher, 
and if I made'it I must’ be taken as siding with the falling 
cause of my nearly ruined friend, Theodore Tilton. And I 
appeal to the fair judgment of all men; what motive could I 
have in making myself his ally and the enemy of Mr. 
Beecher, except impelled by integrity of purpose and all that 
makes up the word “duty,” to stand: by the right as I knew 
the right to be? 

I have, however, the consolation ot knowing that I only 
saffer as everybody else suffers who dared to say a word for 
the truth against Beecher. Hach and all in turn have been 
assailed by every form of obloquy and detraction as the new 
phases of the case required for the exculpation of the accused. 
First, it was heard through the press that the letters which 
Tilton put in his sworn statement were forgeries, when it was 
supposed that the originals would not be forthcoming. Then, 


Tilton was insane, and a labored analysis of all the maladies 


of his family was paraded before the public to show that he 
was insane; but the ‘‘ method in hismadness” exploded that 
theory. And then, the last refuge was that all that he had 
done was for the purpose of blackmailing Beecher, and as all 
that was done was through my hand, of course I must be de- 
stroyed, or the new theory of a conspiracy of four years’ 
duration would come to nought. Everybody who should 
come forward to say a single word upon the subject unfavor- 
able to the accused has received the same treatment. Mr. 
Carpenter is placarded to the world through Beecher’s state- 
ment as “a kind of genial, good-natured fool,” and Mr. 
Beecher’s sister, the amiable, intelligent, enthusiastic, and 
clear-headed Mrs. Hooker, now, ‘happily for her peace, 
abroad, who had become the recipiént of the knowledge of 
the facts of Beecher’s guilt, was placarded as insane; and 
when she had advised him to make a clear and full confession, 
in the interest of truth and justice, to rescue a woman from 
jail whom Mrs. Hooker believed was incarcerated for having 
told simply the truth, and threatened to disclose the truth 
from his pulpit, if Beecher would not, by Beecher’s authority, 
and under his advice, conveyed through me with his app1 oba- 
tion, Tilton went to poor Mrs. Hooker and broached the 
slander that she, too, was charged with being guilty of adul- 
tery from the same source as his wife was, and when Mr. 
Beecher was told that his sister sunk down in tears and gave 
up under such a gross accusation, he chuckled at the success 
of the “ device.” Whatever ‘‘devices” were used to pro- 
tect Henry Ward Beecher to save himself, it was not one of 
mine to defile the fair fame of his sister. And, until it was 
‘ascertained what part sie would take in the controversy, his 
wife, Mra. Beecher herself, was struck at in his behalf, by his 
elder brother, Rev. William Beecher, in an interview pub- 
lished in a Western paper, from which I extract the follow- 


‘ing, the correctness of which has not been, so r as I know, 
“denied. 


I believe he [Beecher] looks upon the marriage relation as sacredly as 


any one. In fact I know he has suffered great trouble on account of his 
wife, and has endeavored to be faithful to her, notwithstanding the sore 
trials she has cost him. It has separated him from his kindred, from his 
brothers and sisters, who were prevented from ceming to the house on 
her account. Yet he bore with her, and in every way endeavored to 
arrange matters so that they might visit him. Still I think she loved 
him and was faithful to him. 

Notwithstanding this, Beecher appeals in his statement to ! 
“his happy home” as one of the reasons why he could not 
have been unfaithful to his marriage vow. 

Again, it is paraded in the newspapers that Mrs. Beecher 
produced before the Committee all Mrs. Tilton’sletters, having 
opened them before Beecher had had an opportunity toread 
them, as she did all of his other letters, and this,report gains 
credence from the fact that he wrote to Elizabeth after he 
declares he had stopped all intimacy, as he had promised to 
do, ‘‘that she was now permitted to write to him because he 
was living alone with his sister;’’ and in another letter takes 
care to inform her of the fact that his wife has sailed for Ha- 
vana and Florida. And Mrs. Tilton, too, after having said and 
unsaid everything in order to save Beecher, after having fal- 
sified and stultified herself in every possible way for his sal- 
vation, and so become useless hereafter as a witness or 
“refreshment,” only remains in his mind “under a divided 
consciousness ” that “she was a saint and chief of sinners.” 
And she is thrown aside like a worthless weed in this cruel 
paragraph of the report of his Committee: 

It is not for the Committee to defend the course of Mrs. Tilton. Her 
conduct upon human responsibility is indefensible, 

All these attacks were before me, and I knew I should not 
escape, and I have not, although all the blessings of heaven 
were called down upon me by Beecher in every note he ever 
wrote me, all of which breathed the fullest confidence in me 
up to the 4th of August, nine days before he made his state- 
ment, wherein he charges me with a most contemptible 
crime because I refused to give up the papers to him which I 
knew were my only protection against him; for 1 had learned 
to know the selfishness and cruelty of the man who sacrifices 
all for himself. 

And yet, in view of our relations for the past four years, 
I can scarcely realize the fact that he turned upon me, even 
when at his request I was keeping silent for his sake; and 
now, with all that he has put upon me, it is with difficulty 
that I summon sufficient of resolution, in anguish of spirit, 
to enable me to put forth the statement that I am now com- 
pelled to do. For I here aver that I never have made public 
what was the nature of Beecher’s offense, or what was the 
evidence in my possession to prove it, until I did so in my 

former statement prepared for the committee, although 
statements were made in the newspapers to that effect which 
may have inflamed the mind of Beecher against me. 1 had 
pledged my honor to silence except I was attacked, and I 
have redeemed that pledge at whatever violence to my feel- 
ings and sense of justice. Nor have I ever made public the 
facts in this subsequent statement until they now appear, 
and yet there has been a newspaper report publishing what 
purports to be a portion of them, but which was gathered 
from others and not from me. On the contrary, I have taken 
every and all means that I could to conceal and keep them 
out of sight, driven even to answer many men who asked me 
in regard to them in such a way as to mislead them without 
stating to them any absolute falsehood, although I have no 
doubt some of them, remembering the impression they got 
from me, thought that I have stated to them what has since 
been contradicted by my published statement of what has ac- 
tually been known to me, and the reasons of which I have 
heretofore explained. 

All the present necessary facts to form a correct judgment 
of Henry Ward Beecher, and my own course and character 
are now before the public, and I submit to the candor and 
judgment of all good men and women whether, under all the 
emergencies in which I have been placed, [have not en- 
deavored to do that which seemed to me to be right and 
proper, faithfully and loyally to those whose interests I had 


in charge, and especially to Beecher himself, pleading guilty |. 


to everything of want of judgment and unwisdom in trying 
to master the almost insurmountable difficulties which sur- 
rounded me, which can rightly be imputed to me. 

If the true interests of the Christian Church are promoted, 
‘under the light of existing and known facts, by sustaining 
Beecher, as the foremost man in it, it is a matter of concern 
to Christian people in which my judgemnt will not be con- 
sulted. But let them remember as they do so the teachings 
of the Master from the Mount: 


« Ye have heard that it was said by themof old time, Thou | 


shalt not commit adultery. 

‘ But I say unto you, whosoever looketh on a woman to 
lust after her, hath committed adultery with her already in 
his heart. 

“ And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it 
from thee, for it is profitable for thee that one of thy mem- 
bers should perish, and not that thy whole body should be 
cast into hell.” Franois D. MOULTON. 


PHB 


BUSINESS EDITORIALS. 


LAURA Curry SMITH’s engagements are as follows: 
Sept., January and March, Boston; October, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Dec., New Haven, Conn.; February, Salem, Mass. 
R desiring to engage her for the intervening months 
would do well to apply at once. Address, till further notice, 
27 Milford street, Boston, Mass. 


wW. F. JAMIESON is engaged to return to Boston for the 
Sundays of Oct.: Will receive applications for week-evening 
lectures in vicinity of Boston. Address No. 9 Montgomery 
place, Boston, Mass. 


ADDIE L. BALLOU 
Having had quite an extended tour through California, 
where she has beensgreeted by large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences, has gone to Oregon for a term of some weeks, after 
which she will return to the States, about the Ist of Novem- 


| ber. Parties along the route wishing to make engagements 


with her to stop off for one or more lectures on her return 
will please make as early application as possible, to secure 
time; till middle of Oct., care Box 666, San Francisco; later 
and for winter engagements, to Terre Haute, Ind. 


Dr. R. P. FELLOWS, the distinguished magnetic physician 
heals the sick with surprising success by his Magnetized 
Powder. Those who are suffering from Nervous and 
Chronic Diseases should not be without it. $1 per box.— 
Address Vineland, N. J. 


THE NORTHERN ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS 
will hold their Ninth Quarterly Meeting in Grow’s Opera 
House, No. 517 West Madison street, Chicago, Iil., com- 
mencing on Friday, Oct. 2, 1874, at 10:30, A. M., and continue 
over Sunday, tħe 4th. 

The platform will be free, and all subjects germain to hu- 
manity are debatable on our platform. Good speakers and 
mediums will be on hand to entertain the people. Come, 
Spiritualists of Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana and Michigan, to 
our Convention. See and hear for yourselves. The First 
Society of Spiritualists of Chicago will do all they can to 
make your’stay pleasant during the Convention. 

O. J. Howarp, M. D., PEEETIORU 

E. V. WILSON, Secretary. 


E. M. Flagg, dentist, 79 West Eleventh strevi, New York 
city. Specialty, artificial dentures. 


DR. L.K. COOoNLEY has removed from Vineland to Newark 

.J. Office and residence No. 51 Academy street, where 
he will treat the sick daily and receive applications to lec- 
ture Sundays in New Jersey, New York or eisewhere in 
the vicinity. L. K. Cooney. 


Tuer Universal Association of Spiritualists, Primary Coun- 
cil No. 1 of Illinois, meets every Sunday at 3:30 P. M., at hall 
204 Van Buren street, corner of Franklin, Chicago. Free 
conference and free seats. 

ERNEST J. WITHEFORD, Cor. Sec. 


Dr. Slade, the eminent Test Medium, may be found at his 
office, No. 25 East Twenty-first street near Broadway 


The First Primary Council of Boston. of the U. A. of 
Spiritualists, have leased the new ‘Parker Fraternity (lower) 
Hall,” corner of Berkly and Appleton streets, where they 
give lectures every Sunday afternoon and evening. 

JoHN HARDY, Cor. Secretary. 


MAN IN EMBRYO. 

We have published in pamphlet form, with the above title, 

the oration in verse of John A. Jost, which was printed in 

our No. 187, of July 4. It makes a pamphlet of twenty 

pages, and it can be obtained from us here, or from John A. 
Jost, Ogden, Utah. Price 10 cents per copy. 


Cumas. H. FOSTER, the renowned Test Medium, can be 
found at No. 14 West Twenty-fourth street, New York City, 


BENJAMIN & MARION Topp have removed from Ypsilanti 
to Port Huron, Mich. Their correspondents will please ad- 
dress them accordingly. 


Tne Henry County (Ill.) Association of Spiritualists will 
hold its regular quarterly meeting in Cambridge, on the 
26th and 27th September, 1874. T. B. Taylor will be the 
speaker. A good medium is expected. 
Joun M. Forrerr, Secretary. 


Miss Nellie L. Davis will speak in Bay City, Mich., in 
Sept.; in San Francisco, Cal., in December; in San Jose, 
during February. Permanent address, 235 Washington st., 
Salem, Mass. ji 


Religion superseded by the Kingdom of Heaven ; official 
organ of the Spirit World. A monthly journal, established 
in 1864, to explain and to prove that Spiritualism has pre- 
pared the way for the second coming of Christ. Thomas 
Cook, publisher, No. 50 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 


D. W. HULL is now in the Hast, and will answer calls to 
lecture at any place. Address 871, Washington st., Boston. 


Omro, Wisconsin, Aug. 14, 1874, 
To THE SPIRITUALISTS OF WISCONSIN, GREETING. 

The Northern Wisconsin Spiritual Conference will hold 
their next quarterly meeting in the Spiritual Hall in Omro, 
on the 25th, 26th and 27th of September, 1874. The regular 
speakers engaged for the occasion are C. W. Stewart and 
Mattie H. Parry. We also extend a cordial invitation to all 
speakers and mediums to meet with us. Lettherebe a grand 
rally of Spiritualists from all parts of Wisconsin. The plat- 
form will be free for the discussion of all subjects that will 
benefit the human race. The society of Omro will make 
every effort to entertain (free) all who may attend the meet- 
ing. Arrangements will be made with the hotels of the 
place (at reduced rates) for those who prefer stopping with 
them. Let all come to the love feast. 

Dr. J. C. PHILLIPS, for Society. 

Efforts are being made to have Mrs. E. A. Blair (spirit 
artist) of which due notice will be given. 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS WANTING TO SPEND THE WINTER 
SourH.—A lady and gentleman can be accommodated in the 
house of a physician, on moderate terms, in one of the most 


Dr. H. P. FATRTIELD is engaged to speak for the First) peautiful cities of the South. For particulars inquire at this 
Spiritual Society in Springfield, Masa., at Liberty Hall, dur- { office, 


ing the month of September, and in Putnam, Conn., during 


October. Would make other engagements. Address, Green- | SARAH E. SOMERBY, Trance Medium and Magnetio Healer, 


wich Village, Mass, 


23 Irving Place, N, Y, 


a 
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MAGNETIC HEALING INSTITUTE 


314 EAST NINTH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This Institute, organized upon the combined principles of 


», CLAIRVOY ANCE, . 
MAGNETISM and 
MEDICINE, 


Makes a specialty of all those diseases, which, by the Medical Faculty, are usually considered incurable, Among these may be mentioned 


PARALYSIS, 
SCROFULA, 
RHEUMATISM, 
DYSPEPSIA, 
EPILEPSY, 
CHOREA, 
NEURALGIA, 
CHRONIC DIARRHŒA, 


Diseases of tho Liver, Spleen and Kidneys, and especially 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 


AND 


All Diseases Peculiar to Women. 


Tn this last class of complaints some of the most extraordinary discoveries h 
stood in the way of their cure. That terrible foe to human life, 


CANCE 


Ts also conquered by a very simple, but recently-discovered remed 
ing parts and to slough off, leaving behind only a healing sore. : 

The peculiar advantage which the practice at this Institution possesses over all others is, th 
Therapeutics and Remedial Agents, which the Faculty have, it also has the unerring means of di 


ave recently been made, which surmount the difficulties that have heretofore 


9 


y, which by chemical action upon the diseased fungus causes it to separate from the surround- 


at in addition to all the scientific knowledge of Medical 
agnosing diseases through 


“CLAIRVOYANCE, 


As well as the scientific administration of ANIMAL AND SPIRITUAT, MAGNETISM in all their various forms, 


© 


The Best Clairvoyants and Magnetic Operators are Always Employed. 


This combination of remedial means can safely be relied upon to cure ever 
ter how often the patient affected in chronic form may have failed 
all the various methods of cure can be combined. ; 

In addition to the cure of disease, Clairvoyant consultations upon all kinds of business and u 

The very best of reference given to all who desire it, both as to disease and consultations, 

Reception hours from 9 a. M. to 9 P. M. 

Thvalids who cannot visit the Institute in person can apply by letter, 


y disease that has not already destroyed some vital intern 


3 ony : al organ. No mat- 
in obtaining relief, he should not despair, but seek it from this, 


the only Institution where 


pon all forms of social affairs can also be obtained. 


Medicine sent to all parts of the world. 


All letters should be addressed, MAGNETIC HEALING INSTITUTE, 
ò 


a a ` 314 EASTININTH ST., NEW YORK 
ane | Testimonials. 


Inflammation of the Kidneys, Stomach and Bowels I had become so weak that I could scarcely walk a block. A friend ad- 


: Cured. vised me to go to the Magnetic Healing Institute, and see what coud be 
Ð New. Voss July 20, 1870 done for me there. I went, and after being examined was told Í sould 
2 2 ie 


For, several years I have been suffering from an acute disease (inflam- 
mation of the kidneys and upper part of the stomach and bowels), for 
which I had been treated by several of the most eminent and successful 
physicians in the vicinity of New York, but without success. “My disease 
seemed to have assumed a chronic form, and*l had almost despaired of 
ever being cured. Hearing of their success in the treatment of all chronic 
diseases, I determined to try their skill, and I am now thankful that I 
did, as after the very first operation I commenced to improve, and now, 
after a few weeks, I am well, or nearly so. 

Hoping that this may induce others who need their services to test 
their skill, I cheerfully give this testimony in their favor, and hope that 
they may be the means of restoring hundreds of those suffering as I did 


to health and: strength. JOHN A, VANZANT, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. ‘ 


Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys Cured, 


New Yorx Crry, Nov. 3, 1869. 
Hight years ago I was taken with bleeding from the kidneys, which 
has continued at intervals ever since. All the best physicians did me no 
good, and finally gave me up as an incurable case of Bright’s Disease of 
the Kidneys, My friends had all lost hope, and I had also given up, as 


be cured only by the strictest Magnetic treatment. The first Operation 
affected me strangely, sending piercing pains through my back and kid- 
neys; but I began to improve at once, and now, after one month's t eat- 
ment, I have returned to my employment and can walk several tiles 
without fatigue. I can be seen at 101 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn, o at 
23 South street, New York. T. P. RICHARDSON, 


meea 


Inflammation of the Face and Eyes Cured. 


New York Crry, June 21, 1869. 

I had been afflicted for several years by a serious inil 
face, involving the eyes, which were so bad that at times I could not see at 
all, One eye I thought entirely destroyed. I tried various remedies and 
the most eminent physicians, but could not even get relief, for the most 
excruciating pain accompanied it. As a last resort I apphed at the Mag- 
netic Healing Institute. They explained my disease and said it could be 
removed. Though thoroughly skeptical, I placed myself un ‘cr treat- 
ment, and, strange asit may seem, am now, alter six weeks treatme it, 
entirely cured; the eye I thought destroyed, is also restored. Í consider 
my case demonstrates that the mode of treating diseases practiced at the 
Institute is superior to all others, as I had tried them all without Lene fits 


Joun Fox, 


ammation of the 


No, 3 Clinton avenue, near Fletcher ata 


Udy 
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The recent test of Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 
the superiority of Alum Filling. No 
other Safes filled with 


Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & CO., 


` 265 Broadway, N. Y., t 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 


$20 The Beckwith $20 


Portable Family Sewing Machine, 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


WITH, STRENGTH AND OAPACITY EQUAL TO ANY, RE- 
GARDLESS OF COST, 

The Cloth-plate is the size used by a $100 Machine 
is of Polished Plated Steel. Attachments of propor- 
tionate size and quality, while the entire machine has 
zorresponding finish throughout. Braider, Embroid- 
erer, Guide, Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes of Needles, 
etc., are given with every Machine. 


NO TOILSOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. 

Every Machine carefully Tested and fully Warranted. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 

862 Broadway, N. Y., near 17th st. and Union Sq. 142 


THRILLING! STRANGE! TRUE! 


“THE GHOSTLY LAND!” 


“ThE MEDIUMS SECRET! 
BEING A JUST DISCOVERED 


MYSTERY OF THE HUMAN SOUL; ITS 
DWELLING; NATURE; POWER OF 


MATERIALIZING! 
ALSO 
ThE COMING WOMAN! 
AND THE 


NEW DIVORCE LAW! 


60 Grounds for it. Price, 50 Cents. 


Also, the ‘(NEW MOLA,” a hand-book. of Medi- 
numism, Clairvoyance and Spirit-dealing. 


PRICE, 60 CENTS. 


Both “MOLA” and supplementary work will be 
sent to one address for 5 cents, post free. 


Music has Charms ! 
PRICE REDUCED. 


The Best in the 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME! 


35,000, 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


SHUNINGER ORGANS 


in Daily Use. 


The best musical talent of the country recommend 
these Organs. The nicest and best. More for your 
money, and give better satisfaction than any other 
now made, They comprise the 


Eureka, 
Concertino, 
Orchestra 
and Grands. 


World. 


Ilustrated Catalogues sent by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, upon application to 


B. SHONINCER & Co., 


142 New Haven, Conn. 


MRS. M. M. HARDY, 
TRANCE MEDIUM, 


No. 4 Concord Square, 
BOSTOL, 


HOURS FROM 9 A, M., To 3 i 


Terms (for Private Seances in Regular 
Hours): $2.00. 


CHA'S BRADLAUGH'S WORKS. 


A UTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
with portrait, 10c, 

Inspiration of the Bible. A Reply to the Bishop of 
Lincoln. 25c. 

When were our Gospels written? 25c. 

God, Man, and the Bible. Three Nights’ Discussion 
with Rev. Joseph Bayle, D. D. 25c. 

The Existence of God. Two Nights’ Debate with A. 
Robertson. 25c. 

What is Secularism? A Discussion with David King. 


C. 

Christianity versus Secularism. First Discussion 
with King. 5c. 

What does Christian Theism Teach? Two Nights’ 
Discusssion with the Rey. A. J. Robinson. 85c. 

On the Being and Existence of God. Two Nights’ 
Discussion with Thomas Cooper. 85c. 

Heresy: Its Utility and Morality. 40c. 

Secularism, Scepticism, and Atheism. Two Nights’ 
Debate with G. J. Holyoake. 60c. 

The Credibility and Morality of the Four Gospels. 
Five Nights’ Discussion with Rev. T. D. Matthias. 
80c. 

The Bible: What isit. A Freethinker’s Commen- 
tary. 5 Parts. Paper, $2.25: Cloth, 1 vol, $3.00. 


Fruits of Philosophy; or, The Private Companion of 
Young Married Couples. By Charles Knowlton, M. 
D. 25c. 

The Mosque of Anarchy, Queen Liberty, and Song: — 
To the Men of England. By Percy B. Shelley, 15c. 

Life and Character of Richard Carlile by Geo. J. 


Also, a large New Work containing a splendid series | Holyoake. 25c. 


of most Magnificent Discoveries concerning 


SEX, WOMEN AND WILL. 


1HE HISTORY OF LOVE ; 


Marriage Question of to day. By Caroline Brine. 


C. 

The Antiqnity of the Human Race. By Geo. Sex- 
ton, M. A. M. D. 20c. 

Secular Tracts, Nos, 1 to 8, 1 cent each: 10c. per 
dozen; 50c. per hundred. 

The Secuiarists’ Manual of Songs and Ceremonies, 
edited by Austin Holyoake and Charles Watts, 50c. 

Christian Evidences. Two Nights’ Discussion be- 


Its Wondrous Magic, Chemistry, Rules, Laws, Modes, | tween Charles Watts and H, H. Cowper. 40c. 


Moods and Rationale; 
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